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THE OLD POST-EOAD. 



CHAPTER I. 

The night was as dark as a pocket, 
with clouds that hung low and an 
atmosphere as thick as broth in a 
witch's caldron. The blessed stars 
away in the infinite, sent rays earth- 
ward as usual, but the sullen clouds in- 
tercepted and absorbed them, as an ill- 
tempered person will hold back cheer- 
fulness from a household. For days 
and nights the elements had held Wal- 
purgis Carnival and the roads were 
something fearful to behold and worse 
to travel. Even the post-road between 
Baltimore and Havre-de-Grace, usually 
accounted the best bit of turnpike in 
Maryland, was reduced to the common 
condition of ruts and mud-holes. And 
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in places where the land basined there 
were long stretches of slush, hub-deep 
and well-nigh impassable. For weeks, 
also, the water-courses, great and small, 
had been restless, rising suddenly and 
then sinking back, tossing and tum- 
bling like uneasy sleepers in beds too 
small for them, and where the estuaries 
backed over the flats, the deposit of mud 
showed black and sticky, and was almost 
as treacherous as quicksand. 

It had been a bad autumn all around, 
people said, that autumn of 18 — . What 
with rain, high water and mail rob- 
beries it was as much as a man's life was 
worth to journey half a l^gue from his 
own ingle, be it empty-handed or with 
pelf, for the heavy weather made con- 
fidence in company, or horse-flesh, or 
even ammunition, to fluctuate with the 
phases of the moon and the quality of 
the mud in the highways. And more 
especially on a night like the one in 
question would sensible folks remain 
in-doors, and women who were good 
Catholics, cross themselves and mutter 
aves And paternosters as the rain swept 
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the pane, or the hand of the wind was 
laid heavily upon the casement. 

Around the Nag's Head Tavern in 
Havre-de-Grace the wind whistled and 
yelled like a fury, dashing down the 
Bellaire road and around the comer 
into Juniata Street with an eerie shriek, 
with now and then a sobbing catch in it. 
The storm-wrack swept through the 
slats of the shutters and puddles of rain 
collected under the casements, dammed 
in by the woodwork and only prevented 
from dripping over into the room by the 
slant of the window-sills. The house 
was heavily built, but at intervals it 
trembled, with long, shivering vibra- 
tions, as though for the moment the 
insensate material were quickened and 
made capable of terror. 

On the hearth of the tavern parlor a 
huge fire burned, casting red reflections 
on the brasses of the fender and fire- 
irons, and grimacing, so to speak, with 
weird distortion in the embossed orna- 
ments of a tall, black walnut secretary, 
set across one angle of the room. The 
furniture was dark and heavily fash- 
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ioned. Wide settees, cushioned with 
leather, stood on either side of the fire- 
place, and straight-back wooden chairs 
were placed against the walls. A square 
of rag carpet of domestic manufacture 
decorated the center of the floor, and 
on it was placed a gaunt, claw- footed 
table, which held brass candlesticks 
supplied with candles ready for lighting. 
The night was young and the supper- 
hour, early in those days, not long past. 

Before the hearth, with his booted 
legs outstretched to the glow and his 
head against the high back of his chair, 
sat a man in the prim© of youth. Even 
in repose, his breadth of shoulder and 
length of limb gave the impression of 
great bodily vigor, and when he rose, 
which he presently did to stretch him- 
self, it was apparent that his stature 
exceeded that of most men. In the un- 
certain light his face was given indis- 
tinctly. 

After a second he crossed to a win- 
dow, pushed aside the scant dimity 
curtain and bent close to the casement. 
The closed shutters and dense darkness 
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made sight of the storm impossible, but 
he hearkened to it with the thought 
in his mind that here was weather fit 
for warlock's riding or for churchyard 
trysts with witches. He was a man 
well read, and the description of the 
night when roistering Tam set forth 
from the "ingle bleezin' finely "upon 
his historic ride came back to him, and 
he gave out the full-blooded lines with 
a rollicking swing which showed zest- 
ful enjoyment of their flavor. He had 
a bad trick of talking aloud to himself 
when alone. No unusual habit with 
men who customarily act and speak 
more than they think. 



(( 



The wind blew as 'twad blawn its last ; 
The rattling show'rs rose on the blast ; 
The speedy gleams the darkness swallow'd ; 
Loud, deep, and lang the thunder bellow'd ; 
That night a child might understand 
The de'il had business on his hand." 



He rang out the lines as the roar of 
thunder rocked the house, and pressed 
his face close to the glass trying to get 
a glimpse of the wet world outside in 
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breath. The candles were of tallow, 
with wicks of homespun, which burned 
unsteadily, the flames bending side- 
ways and running out to a point, 
smokily, and sending the grease gut- 
tering down to the lip of the candle- 
stick. The atmosphere of the room 
seemed a cross-tangle of drafts. 

In the stronger light the young fel- 
low's face came out vividly ; reddish 
chestnut hair — which in childhood had 
gained him the soubriquet of Eufus — 
reddish chestnut eyes, with the glance 
of a falcon in them ; a smoothly shaven 
lip and chin, and heavy brows, making 
an almost continuous line above the 
eyes. A strong face in line and con- 
tour, a handsome face in feature and 
coloring. And a face whose expression 
made it easy to fancy it fierce and 
reckless in no small degree upon oc- 
casion. 

He wore his hair short, for the days 
of queues and powder had passed for 
the younger generation, and brushed 
back from his brow, with the parting 
low on one side. His clothes were 
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handsome and well put on : the ruffles 
of his shirt of linen cambric, laid in 
tiny plaits, and the long boots, which 
met the breeches at the knee, were 
subtly fitted to a goodly leg. A gentle- 
man of means, evidently, and one by 
preference careful of his person. 

He had reached the tavern just be- 
fore the storm broke, and traveled 
alone in a day when no man of his de- 
gree ever dreamed of making a journey 
of length unattended by a negro body 
servant. These facts seemed to indi- 
cate that he belonged to the town, or 
its vicinity. 

The presumption was substantiated 
by the entrance of Owen Prince, the 
landlord, who drew up a chair to the 
hearth, unlocked a small cabinet in 
the chimney-piece, produced pipes and 
tobacco and leisurely settled himself 
for a smoke and gossip as with an old 
acquaintance. 

The talk fell first upon the weather, 
as was natural, and then progressed 
to farming matters, the condition of 
stock, the prospects for seeding wheat, 
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fall fallowing, and the probable output 
of the past season's harvest. Mr. 
Joseph Jasper, the relative with whom 
the young man had his home, was a 
notable farmer thereaway, a man fore- 
handed with results from one season, 
and also with preparations for the next. 
From crops to methods of transporta- 
tion is but a step, and on this point 
young Jasper spoke with the authority 
of recent investigation. He had just 
returned from a horseback trip into 
Virginia. According to him the con- 
dition of the highways was unprec- 
edented. 

' ' In that case the Highflyer's likely 
to fall behind again," the landlord ob- 
served regretfully. ^^ She's due here 
at 6:30 and she ain't here yet. It's a 
pity ! She's kept in sight of her record 
even through the thickest of the mud, 
and that's more than any other coach 
on the line can boast. I wonder if 
Gunpowder's up. " 

Jasper sent the smoke down into his 
lungs and pumped it up again through 
his nostrils before he answered, 
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^' It's pretty full ; but it hadn't burst 
banks at sundown. I crossed. The 
coach ought to have made it all right if 
she was on time." 

There was a lull in the storm : the 
wind had dropped to a sobbing mono- 
tone and the rain, no longer driven, fell 
steadily and with less noise. A clock 
in the hall struck the hour. Jasper 
counted one, two, three and so on up to 
nine. The fire was burning well and so 
was the tobacco. The young fellow 
moved his chair aside and comfortably 
settled himself. His intention had 
been to ride out to Toddington, his 
uncle's plantation, that evening, but 
his haste was not suflScient to cause him 
to disregard the elements. His relative 
was well accustomed to his absences, 
long or short, and thought nothing of 
them. 

' ' Yes : she'll drop clean out of sight 
this time to a certainty," Prince sor- 
rowfully repeated, still harping on the 
overdue coach. The Highflyer, the 
fastest mail-coach on the line between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, was some- 
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thing of a pet with him. There was 
esprit de corps mingled with his regret, 
moreover, the driver was a Havre-de- 
Grace man and had once been hostler 
at his own inn. 

^^If she's left Baltimore she's apt to 
be stuck in the mud somewhere," 
commented Jasper cheerfully. ^^That 
hollow just before you cross Duck 
Creek is a nasty slough. There's a 
ridge along one side of the track where 
a horse can make out not to founder, 
but the road-bed itself is awful— sticky 
clay and the ruts cut deep. Brice '11 
have to hitch on an extra pair for that 
hollow. " 

^^ 'Tis the place the jay-hawks stopped 
the mail in August, isn't it ? " 

Mine host of the Nag's Head Inn 
usually tailed off a sentence with a ques- 
tion. He even weakened his discourse 
by irrelevant use of them ; probably 
with the view of keeping the conversa- 
tional channel clear of dogmatism. 

Jasper nodded. 

"A queer bit of business, that," the 
landlord proceeded. " But I reckon 
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you've heard about it long ago. Tony 
was full of it at the time and slopped 
over considerably. So did that extra 
fellow they've put on for a guard these 
troublesome times. The hawks made 
a bare swoop that time, as far as money 
goes, but they got fun for their pains. 
Mayhap the story is stale to you, 
though ? " 

It was, but the young man forbore 
to say so. He belonged to the species 
which can tolerate repetition. Even 
hearkening to a thrice-told tale would 
be better than having to devise amuse- 
ment for himself. He refilled his pipe 
and fell into a luxurious attitude of 
attention. The landlord, well pleased 
to talk, stirred the fire with alacrity 
and laid on another log, fetching it 
from the wood-box in one comer. 

^^Yes, 'twas a bare swoop," he re- 
peated, leaning back in his chair and 
laying his finger-tips together. ^^Mail 
robbery is so common now folks are 
shy of trusting money by post. The 
bulk o' the pickings comes off passen- 
gers these days — purses, jewelry and 
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the contents of the boot. That trip 
there were no passengers, inside or out, 
except a little French lady and her 
maid. She was a famous dancer in 
her own country, they say, or had 
been. What she was doing in America, 
God A'mighty knows. But here she 
was, anyhow, and booked from Balti- 
more to Philadelphia. She was a 
pretty little woman, graceful as a doe, 
and had queer, outlandish ways with 
her hands and shoulders. The maid was 
a settled woman and didn't talk much 
English. Powerful nervous, she was, 
and skeered half to death about robbers. 
Folks had been spinning yarns to her 
by the reel, about the hateful way the 
hawks had of circling and pouncing. 
They hadn't much baggage — just a 
couple of hand-bags that went inside 
and a little round-topped hair-trunk, 
set off with brass-headed tacks, that 
looked mighty lonesome in the big 
boot by itself. The lady was plucky as 
a game rooster, and Tony, overheard 
her laughing at her maid for being 
skeered. They hadn't any plunder 
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along worth toting off, she declared, so 
what was the creeter afraid of ? 

'^The mail pouches were iu the 
driver's box, and Tony and the extra 
were armed with muskets. The road 
had been quiet for nigh two months, so 
maybe they didn't keep as sharp a 
watch as they might have done — not 
having a full load. The schedule was 
different then, and the coach wasn't 
due here until ten o'clock at night. 
When they struck that Duck Creek hol- 
low, the moon was up in a clear sky, 
and 'twas almost as light as day, ex- 
cept where that little stretch of woods 
cast shadows across the road. All in a 
minute, Tony says, there came a crack 
of a musket from out the thickest of 
the shadow, and one of the leaders 
screamed out, sharp and sudden, and 
dropped to his knees. Before Tony 
could pull up, the middle span were on 
him and the wheelers on them, and every- 
thing was skeered to death and tangled 
up together. Tony was well-nigh 
jerked off the box by the strain on the 
lines, and before he could steady him- 
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self a man on horseback had a pistol at 
his head and was ordering him to get 
down quietly or he'd be a dead man. 
The guard didn't fare much better, 
only he got in a snap-shot which did no 
damage to a mortal soul, but skeered 
the team worse. In the cracking o' a 
whip, so to speak, it was all over ; the 
horses had their traces cut and were led 
to one side, the coach was open and the 
women pulled out and plundered. The 
box and boot were rifled too, but didn't 
yield much beside the French lady's 
little hair-trunk. 

''The hawks must have made a good 
swoop somewhere else, for they were 
in high feather — ^poised for a bit of fun ' 
and rollick. How they got wind of 
the French lady's being a dancer beats 
me — unless the tricks in her trunk let 
the cat out. Anyhow, know it they did, 
and being in such fine humor, nothing 
would do but she must dance for them, 
then and there. The jay-hawk himself 
— a rollicking devil from all accounts — 
was hot for it, swore if she'd foot it the 
best she knew he'd give back the horses 
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and let the whole kit travel. The lit- 
tle lady tossed up her head and held 
out a bit, being so game ; but the maid 
was fit to die of fear, sobbing and blub- 
bering like a baby, so she gave in and 
agreed to pleasure 'em. 

''The jay-hawk can sing and whistle 
like a mocking-bird, and so can another 
of the band, a big fellow that goes for 
the hawk's right claw. In five min- 
utes she'd taught 'em a gay French 
tune, singing it herself and making 
'em whistle after her. Then she threw 
her cloak aside, took off her shp- 
sleeves and hooked up her dress short 
enough to show her pretty ankles. The 
light fell full and the post-road lay like 
a broad ribbon, cross-barred in places 
bv shadows. A few vards ahead there 
was a clean space, level as a table and 
white with moonlight. The lady made 
a bound like a roe-buck and ht in the 
middle of it a-tiptoe ; and in a second 
was tripping away like a fairy to the 
nnisic of the robbers' voices. Her little 
Itot skimmi^i and flew like swallows, 
and her uplifted arms waved and 
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curved in the air like flower-stalks in a 
strong breeze. Her beautiful hair had 
all shaken down and floated in a cloud, 
and her eyes shone through it like stars 
through mist. 

'"Twas the prettiest sight he ever 
saw, Tony says, and he clean forgot 
himself looking at her. The hawks 
went wild. They wanted to carry her 
off with 'em willy-nilly, and one ras- 
cal, who sat on the dead horse during 
the performance, and beat time on its 
skull, offered her marriage. But she 
mocked at 'em all, and said a bargain was 
a bargain. And the jay-hawk agreed 
with her, for he prides himself on never 
going behind his word. When she'd 
done all she knew, and some of it three 
times over, and was tired out, the jay- 
hawk wrapped her cloak around her, 
escorted her to the coach and handed 
her in, polite as a Parley- vous. Then he 
gave her the thanks of the gang and 
they all got to horse and rode away 
across country." 

The landlord paused with a smile on 
his lips and a twinkle in his eyes. The 
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listener smiled likewise. His fancy 
showed him the picture plainly enough, 
and he was fain to admit it must have 
been a pretty one. 

" After the robbers were out of sight, 
Tony and the guard coopered up the 
harness and came on here," pursued 
Prince. " They didn't get in, neither, 
till nigh hand to midnight. And that 
was the first time the Highflyer ever 
fell behind her record." 

Jasper's smile broadened to a laugh. 
The image of the graceful, flying figure 
pirouetting in the moonlight with all 
manner of heel-and-toe witcheries de- 
lighted him. 

"The devil isn't as black as he's 
painted," quoth he gayly. " Aban- 
doned wretches wouldn't do a thing 
like that. They couldn't appreciate 
;the beauty of a pas-de-seul in the 
moonlight. That scene was a picture." 

The landlord's expression changed 
and sobered. He moved in his chair, 
as though his conscience gave him a 
nudge for his enjoyment. 

" Their deviltry depends on the jay- 
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hawk's temper/' he affirmed. '' His 
gang are mustered, rank and file, like 
soldiers. They march to his musi€. 
And he's the devil's own when his 
blood's up. He's proved it brutal bad 
a score o' times. My word against him 
ain't unbacked." 

' ^ Nor shall be the word of any man," 
broke in a stern voice behind them. 
' ^ Out of the mouths of many witnesses 
shall this man's crimes be proclaimed. 
And, should men be silent, it would 
come to pass that the very dust of the 
earth must cry aloud. For the simili- 
tude of his deeds must be sought in 
the nethermost hell, so iniquitous are 
they." 

Considerably startled by the inter- 
ruption, the men whirled about and 
faced the speaker. He was a man of 
middle-height, and wore the habit of 
a priest. His head was uncovered, 
showing the tonsure, and his feet were 
incased in woolen slippers, which made 
his tread as noiseless as that of a cat. 
His face was spare almost to attenua- 
tion and stern in expression. Under 
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the pale skin of his hands the muscles 
showed like cordage. Both men knew 
him well and gave him greeting. In 
that day, priests were famihar mem- 
bers of households in Catholic Mary- 
land, coming and going among their 
people at any hour which suited them. 
The landlord rose and brought forward 
a chair, and Jasper moved nearer the 
ingle to give space. 

The priest — whom they addressed as 
Father Cuthbert — acknowledged their 
courtesy with a smile, and, being a 
gentleman, explained his intrusion as 
he seated himself. 

^' I came to find tidings of the 
coach," he said, ^' and the storm buf- 
feted me sorely ; albeit, it has decreased 
much in violence within the last half- 
hour. Your good dame," turning to 
Prince, '^encountered me in the hall- 
way and would hear naught but that 
my cloak and boots should be taken 
to the kitchen hearth. And in truth, 
they were in sorry plight and fitted to 
befoul a floor to any housewife's mis- 
liking. These comforts," regarding 
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the slippers which Prince recognized 
for his own, " muffle well the footsteps, 
and when I entered a moment since 
you two were too engrossed to heed 
me." 

The suspicion which brooded deep in 
Jasper's eyes remained. He suffered 
the explanation to pass unchallenged, 
but his secret thought was that the 
priest had stepped softly on purpose. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

The priest glanced from one to the 
other. 

"Your talk was of mail-robbers," he 
observed; ^^of this band of hell's mis- 
creants whose self-given sobriquet is 
'jay-hawks.'" 

Prince nodded. 

"And you opined, young man," 
turning to Jasper, "that the devil is 
not as black as he's painted. Well, in 
that you are mistaken, or, belike, you 
spoke unthoughtedly after the manner 
of youth. Know that language fails of 
strength for the denunciation of this 
man and his following. Know that it 
is a disgrace and a reproach to the 
country-side — ay, and to every man of 
repute in it — that these hell-hounds 
run at large and drag down their prey 
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unchallenged." His eyes flashed and 
his voice grew stern. '^ Their reward 
should be meted out to them — and that 
right quickly. Full measure should 
they have ; the rope and cross-beam in 
this world, and, in the next, the devil's 
wages which they have earned. Heard 
you not that which they did in Cecil 
County no longer ago than Monday 
fortnight ? " 

The landlord bent eagerly forward, 
his curiosity all alert. 

*' As I'm a living man, not a word," 
quoth he. ^' What was it ? More rob- 
bery ? " 

Jasper crossed one knee over the 
other and gazed silently into the fire. 
The priest regarded him searchingly, 
suffering the curiosity of the publican, 
for the moment, to go ungratified. 
What a fine man, to outward seeming, 
the young fellow was, and how impas- 
sive. Through the country-side he was 
held to be reckless and a fast liver. 
That was in the blood — that curiously 
mingled Jasper blood which gave such 
diverse traits in succeeding genera- 
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tions. The present owner of Todding- 
ton was a thrifty man ; 'twas said — a 
close man, hard and penurious. It had 
always been so with the Jaspers, one 
generation to save, and the next to 
squander. This young fellow was likely 
to make ducks and drakes of his inher- 
itance. But, despite some differences, 
the Jaspers had been accounted good 
sons and daughters of the church. 
This lad was heir to Toddington. 
Prince repeated his question : 
" What did the jay-hawks do ? " 
^'Thatj^^ the priest answered, ''the 
thing which you call 'jay -hawking.' 
There's a man in Cecil County who 
keeps a store in an out-of-the-way 
place, at a cross-road. He is a man of 
family. His name is Jellis." 

Jasper glanced around with a lower- 
ing brow. He knew the fellow well 
and felt that he had a grudge against 
him because of certain business tran- 
sactions wherein he — Jasper — had come 
out second best. Should evil have be- 
fallen his enemy he felt that he could 
hearken to the recital thereof with 
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philosophy. No man living hated to 
be overreached more than did Eufus 
Jasper. 

" He had money, this man Jellis," 
the priest proceeded. ^'A relative, 
dying, bequeathed him two thousand 
dollars, which he, like a fool, kept by 
him in the house instead of securing it 
in some safe place of deposit. Knowl- 
edge of this money went abroad and 
one night, a fortnight since, the robbers 
swooped down on the man's store and 
raided it. Jellis showed fight, striving 
to protect his own, but what could one 
man do against a score ? They howled 
for the money and ravened like ban- 
dogs. Jellis denied his wealth and 
refused to deliver aught into their 
hands, holding out against intimi- 
dation. What think you they did 
then ? — these devils who are not as 
black as they are painted ? " 

Neither listener spoke and the priest 
went on with his story : 

^' They built a huge fire and drew off 
the man's boots and held his naked feet 
over the flames until the skin cracked 
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and the blood spouted and the victim 
cried aloud in his agony. Still he 
would not yield, being of good metal. 
Then they forced his wife — a woman 
so close upon her hour of trial that the 
child beneath her heart must have 
quailed for sympathy — to gaze upon 
the anguish of her husband and 
hearken to the voice of his groaning so 
that she, bereft of all save fear, yielded 
up the secret, thinking so to buy life 
for husband and little ones. It was a 
terrible thing, nor is that the worst. 
There was a daughter, just budding 

into womanhood " He broke off 

abruptly, with a significance in look 
and tone which conveyed to his hearers 
the rest of the tragedy. 

Prince moved in his chair, con- 
science-smitten for his past mirth. 
His eyes brooded sullenly, and dissatis- 
faction with himself lent strength to 
the oaths he swore against th(i miscre- 
ants. The priest, with his look still on 
Jasper, unfolded his lips once more to 
break forth into fiery denunciation and 
invective. His intention, apparently, 
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was to stir the people, like Peter the 
hermit, and so inaugurate a crusade. 

The words were arrested on his lips. 
With a gesture imposing silence, Jas- 
per rose and crossed the room to the 
window overlooking the street. The 
storm had passed into the distance ; the 
wind was a dying breath ; the rain-fall 
had ceased ; the clouds, in serried 
masses, drifted ; the drenched earth lay- 
supine, worn with the struggle of the 
elements ; Jasper opened the casement 
and pushed asunder the shutters, the 
rain-drops, clinging to the slats, wet- 
ting his hands and the lace at his 
wrists. 

From out of the distance, along the 
silent street, came the regular beat of 
galloping hoofs. Even to the less 
acute perceptions of the other two men, 
it was distinct, and they advanced to 
the window, crowding close upon Jas- 
per and striving to penetrate the dusk 
outside. Onward and onward the 
sound came, drawing more near, grow- 
ing more tangible, more insistent, as 
though horse and rider were alike im- 
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pelled by some omnipresence of neces- 
sity. 

What announces to the consciousness 
the oncoming of misfortune? How 
does the ear differentiate between the 
tread of the ordinary wayfarer and 
the messenger for us? Does anybody 
know wherein lies the difference? 
And does anybody ever fail to recog- 
nize it ? Before the horseman drew 
rein in front of the door, almost by the 
time the beat of the iron shoes struck 
clear on their ears the three men felt 
that the rider had news of import for 
them — and that it was bad news. 

^' Who is it ? " the voice of the priest 
called into the darkness. '' What news 
bring you ? " 

'^ Anthony Brice," came back the an- 
swer. ' ' Is that you, Father Cuthbert ? " 

'' Yes, what has happened ? " 

'' The coach has been held up again. 
Armed men set upon us in Duck Creek 
Hollow. Thar was a scrimmage and 
shootin'. I come on for help. The 
bishop was along. He's killed." 

^' What!" 
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^ ' Bishop Atwater. He was booked for 
Philadelphy. 'Twas dark as a ground- 
hog hole, and stormin' like hell. No 
man could see his hand afore him, out- 
side the glimmer o' the lamps. 'Twas 
a nasty scuffle. My mate's banged up, 
and one o' the passengers. I've come 
after help. " 

" The bishop's dead, you say ? " 

'' As a hammer. Shot through the 
heart. '^ 

^' Come in," ordered the priest, '^and 
get a glass of brandy and a fresh horse. 
I'm going back with you. Prince," he 
drew back into the room and looked 
around for the landlord. But that 
worthy, taking in the situation in a 
flash, had already gone to spread the 
news through the household and to set 
afoot the needful preparations. The 
priest laid his hand on Jasper's arm. 

" This is terrible," he said. '' The 
bishop had money with him — a large 
sum. It was for the churches here, 
and in Philadelphia. There must have 
been treachery somewhere. The coach 
was attacked for that money. They 
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had intelligence of it and of the day ap- 
pointed for the bishop's journey. The 
climax has been reached. This must 
be the beginning of the end." 

He paused, gazing on the floor with 
unseeing eyes, his brain busy with 
plans. 

*' Come," he said to Jasper, ^^men of 
your degree will be required. We must 
to horse at once. " 

He went out into the passage and 
Jasper followed him. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Autumn deadened into winter, winter 
quickened into spring, and the good 
bishop lay in his blood-stained grave, 
and every wheel turned for his aveng- 
ing apparently spun futilely upon its 
axle without making a single revolu- 
tion forward. Where the brigands 
came from, who composed the band 
and what became of it after a raid 
were questions which defied official 
penetration. Like birds of prey, 
swooping from infinite space, they had, 
from time to time, achieved their 
object and then, to all seeming, van- 
ished as absolutely as though earth 
or atmosphere had swallowed them. 
Even the negroes, whose secret knowl- 
edge of events, past, present and to 
come, is usually more comprehensive 
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than that of any detective system yet 
invented, were, or professed to be, in 
darkess about the mail-robbers. 

In the first flush of popular indigna- 
tion a hue and cry was raised and, for 
weeks, the country was patrolled by 
armed bands, who made a sputter and 
fuss, but accomplished little save insur- 
ing safety to travel during the time 
they were under arms. And after 
awhile the public ardor died down like 
a brush fire, leaving naught for dis- 
entanglement of the mystery save 
the vigilance of the priests, who 
persisted, despite apparent failure, 
and held themselves in line, backed 
by the dogged resolution of the 
church. 

Pretty Hilary Sylvan troubled her 
head little about church-men, dead or 
living. She had been shocked at first 
through all her Catholic being, and had 
clenched her small fists and stamped 
her small feet in befitting horror and 
indignation. She had bewailed the in- 
iquity of a generation which respected 
not the priesthood, and anathematized 
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a populace which could let such things 
stand unavenged. And then she had 
let the matter drift from her, for what 
horror can stand against the crowding 
out of daily happenings, the coming 
of young lambs and the blossoming of 
lilies ? 

Through the old-fashioned garden, 
to one side of the manor house, Hilary 
flitted, looking in her warm-lined 
cloak and hood not unlike a cardinal- 
bird. The dark green of the box-trees 
threw out the bit of color as she 
stooped to search amid the close-set 
leaves of the lily-of-the- valley beds for 
spikes of fair white blossoms to add to 
the trailing sprays of yellow jessamine 
already in her hands. 

The afternoon was waning, with 
the sun low and lingering on the crest 
of a hill, as a lover will linger on the 
threshold for the good-night smile and 
kiss. 

The air was quick with the perfume 
of fresh earth, of growing leaves and 
flowers coming into blossom. In the 
woods, the trees had put forth tender 
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leaves and soft tassels of brown and 
yellowish green catkins, as a woman 
adorns her robe with broideries and 
fringes. Wild honeysuckles, laurel and 
rhododendron were usurping the pre- 
rogative of wind-flowers, columbine and 
Indian pinks, deposed by the season's 
advance, and in moist, dewy places the 
fronds of the ferns uncurled apace. 
With bluebirds, peewees, and hedge 
sparrows wooing time had ripened to 
the joy of nesting. Everywhere was 
the tenderness of marriage and the 
germination of new life. 

Hilary sang to herself a crooning 
cradle-song and knew not of it until 
a step sounded upon the gravel and 
strong arms caught her to a broad 
breast and the music of her mouth was 
hushed with kisses. 

"Ah, so, my love," a deep voice 
murmured in her ear, "give me your 
eyes, your cheek. That is well ! No 
my heart hungers — give me more — 
your lips ! They are mine — the heart- 
kisses. Give them to me." And so on, 
with breaks and pauses, sweet and 
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long-drawn, and the strong beating of 
heart on heart. 

After a moment, the girl broke from 
her lover with petulance, real or 
assumed, and threw the crushed 
flowers out of her hands, chiding him 
for impetuosity and too shameless 
spoliation. He was rough and rude, 
she declared and she would have no 
more of him. He must stand aloof — 
quite on the further side of the lily-bed 
until he should learn to deport himseK 
after a fashion more befitting. 

Jasper looked down upon her with a 
smile in his eyes. His manner to- 
wards her was a quaint mixture of gal- 
lantry and masterfulness. He defend- 
ed himself from her admonitions with 
ready compliment, avowing that her 
beauty stood as excuse for his indis- 
cretion, so that to exact from him 
apology would be to reflect discredit on 
her charms, or her lover's sensibility 
thereto. 

They gayly bandied words for a 
space, and then Hilary slipped away 
from the subject with a query as to 
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how he got into the garden without her 
knowledge. 

Easily enough, Jasper explained. 
He had caught a glimpse of her scarlet 
cloak as he came down the road, and so 
had dismounted at the foot of the gar- 
den and leaped the fence to get to her 
sooner. His horse, Black Diamond, 
was fastened there to the limb of a 
friendly old pear tree outstretched be- 
yond the fence. This suited him best, 
since from the front gate an arrival 
was patent to the household and he 
had not time for a call of state. For 
six weeks he had been absent and news 
had met him at Havre-de-Grace that 
his uncle was ailing. He had made a 
detour in his homeward ride on the 
chance of seeing her for a moment. 
On the morrow he would call upon her 
grandmother in seemly fashion. Per- 
haps it would be well not to mention 
having seen him until after he should 
have made his devoir, Mrs. Sylvan 
liked him none too well at best and 
was prone to be critical of his conduct. 

"It isn't you, yourself," the girl 
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loyally declared ; "at least, not more 
you than others. She hates your 
uncle and says harsh things about 
him — as I suppose he does about her," 
with a shrewd uplifting of her eye- 
brows. *^ During the Eevolution they 
were opposed you know, and grand- 
mother, for one, has not outlived the 
prejudices of that time. But all that 
has nothing to do with you and me. 
We are of another generation. Her feel- 
ing about you has origin in love for me, 

and — and " she hesitated, and the 

color flamed into her cheeks. Jasper's 
arm encircled her despite her pro- 
hibition. 

"I understand," he said, completing 
her sentence. '^ She is jealous of our 
love for one another. Wherefore not ? 
I don't blame her ! Should one at- 
tempt to take you from me I'd kill 
him, and she may likewise reprobate a 
despoiler. 'Tis but nature, sweetheart, 
to try to grasp forever that which we 
love." 

He spoke with the generosity of a 
conscious victor, and caressed the 
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girl's hair with his hand. After a 
moment he put a question to her : 

"Is it known that I hold your 
promise ? " 

"Not yet. Grandmother knows of 
your feeling for me, because you make 
it so manifest. And she may suspect 
other things. From spoken words she 
knows nothing. Last month, before 
you went away, she was ill, you re- 
member ; all broken up by the excite- 
ment of the hue and cry after the 
killing of Bishop Atwater, who was 
her friend as well as prelate. She 
brooded over it until it made her ill, 
for grandmother is a very old woman, 
Ruf us— past eighty — although she looks 
so upright and active. Since she has 
been well again you have been away. 
How could she know for certain ? To 
tell her is your province, not mine, 
Ruf us." 

To this Jasper readily assented. The 
matter should be put on the proper foot- 
ing ere long, he declared ; he only 
awaited a propitious moment for dis- 
closure. Then he led the talk to other 
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things, giving her a brief account of his 
recent journey and assuring himself 
that his note of farewell, written in 
the hurry of departure, had reached her 
in due season. He had been in the 
South, he told her, away down nearly 
to South Carolina. Black Diamond 
had traveled far and often fast. It was 
a strange country down there, sparsely 
settled and with many Indians still in 
places. But the planters were wealthy, 
with land, negroes, and, often, stores of 
plate and jewels. 

He drew a case from his pocket and 
opened it. It was of dark red morocco, 
a trifle worn at the edges, and, as he 
lowered his arm and held it out before 
her, the girl caught a gleam and sparkle 
even in the twilight. Jasper took from 
the case a chain of gold, curiously 
fashioned and of fine handiwork, with 
a most beautiful pendant, and laid it in 
her hands, stooping to kiss them as he 
did so ; and theti, unrebuked, tasting 
the sweetness of her lips. Hilary drew 
in her breath and flashed up at him the 
look of her eyes ; then, she concentrated 
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her attention, with genuine womanly 
delight, upon the bauble in her hand. 
It was a dragon fly of filigree work, 
exquisitely wrought, and its long body 
and slender wings were encrusted with 
jewels, diamonds and pale sapphires, 
which gave out an iridescent light, a 
subtle mingling of white, roseate and 
azure flame. 

''Where did it come from?" she 
demanded. ''And," more slowly, 
"whose is it ?" 

Jasper's arm tightened its hold and 
he smiled. 

"Yours, sweetheart, and it pleases 
you," he answered gently. "I got it 
for you in the South. Such things are 
made abroad, but rich Southerners 
care for them and so they are imported. 
Does the trinket please you ? " 

" Please me ! " echoed Hilary, aglow 
with appreciation and joy. "How 
can you ask so idle a question ? I'm 
consumed with delight — actually con- 
sumed. In all my Ufe I never be- 
held anything so beautiful. And it is 
for me — to keep for my very own ? 
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Ah, Rufus, you are too good to me, 
too loving and generous ! " 

She leaned closer to him. 

^^I'm good to myself," the man 
answered. ^^One kiss of your mouth 
is worth fifty baubles like that. I love 
you." 

After a while they put the jewel back 
in its case, which Hilary slipped into 
her pocket and held there with her 
hand. She accompanied her lover to 
the garden fence beside which stood 
Black Diamond, a beautiful animal 
with the unmistakable lines of a racer. 
As he mounted, a thought crossed 
Jasper's mind, which he put at once 
into language. 

' ' Have you heard anything of 
Derrick lately, Hilary ? " 

A swift change passed over the girl's 
face, pinching it like hoar-frost. 

^^No," she answered, then added vin- 
dictively, ''and I'd gladly never hear of 
him agaiQ while I live. That man is 
hateful to me, Rufus — hateful and 
abhorrent ! So is the thought of your 
intimacy with him. He's false, treach- 
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erous and deadly as a rattlesnake. 
Oh, I know ! " putting up her hand 
to ward off interruption. ^' All these 
boasts about never going back on his 
spoken word are to me as worthless as 
egg-shells. Anybody can hold to a 
word they rarely pass. Mr. Derrick 
gives himself latitude beyond that 
assumed by most men. Oh, he's cun- 
ning — cunning ! He's a false friend 
and a bad man, and he'll work you a 
mischief some day, Eufus — a hideous 
mischief, you mark my words." 

Her earnestness moved Jasper, but he 
turned restive under it and replied with 
a jest. She was prejudiced, he said, 
and did not understand Derrick. Most 
women liked him. Her attitude to- 
wards him was singular. He was a 
pleasant fellow enough when a person 
knew how to manage him. 

So he went on, taking his friend's 
part, even though he knew in his soul 
that Miles Derrick was in truth much 
nearer her conception of him than 
comradeship would allow him — ^Jasper 
— to admit. He had had differences 
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of late with Derrick himself ; their wills 
had crossed and clashed. He had 
grown restive under the other man's 
control, even as now he was restive 
under his sweetheart's interference. He 
had a mind to break with his whilom 
friend; but the time for it was not 
ripe yet. So he jested with Hilary and 
put her off, making no promises, even 
when, with her hands on his and her 
face uplifted she pleaded as for a favor : 
^' Break with him for my sake, Eufus. 
I'm afraid of him — oh, I'm afraid of 
him!'' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

When she re-entered the house, 
Hilary found the candles lighted and 
Black Sam, the dining-room servant, 
laying the cloth for supper. She stood 
on the hearth-rug and watched him. 
The room was large and a trifle bare, 
with carpetless floor and heavy, stiff- 
backed chairs in straight rows about 
the walls. The space opposite the fire- 
place was occupied by a huge oaken 
side-board which held the cellaret and 
the silver flagons and beakers which 
were the pride of Sam's heart. A 
handful of fire glowed between the 
andirons, a sort of compromise between 
the roaring back logs of an earher, and 
the whitewash and asparagus boughs 
of a later season. The mantel-shelf 
was narrow, scarcely wide enough to 
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hold the tall silver candlesticks which 
graced it, and so lofty that even Sam, 
a stalwart fellow, could stand upright 
under the shelf without inconvenience 
to his woolly pate. 

"Why do you put on three plates, 
Sam ?" Hilary inquired. ''Is anybody 
here to supper? I thought Father 
Mathias wasn't coming home until to- 
morrow." 

"Nomore'nhe ain't," Sam assented. 
'' Dat 'ar plate ain't fur him. Dat for 
one young gent'mon — one mighty 
likely young gent'mon," he glanced 
at her, grinning suggestively. 

Hilary's countenance expressed any- 
thing save pleasurable excitement, and 
her spirits immediately began to droop 
and go crippled like broken-winged 
birds. 

''Who is it?" 

The question was totally superfluous. 
She knew quite well, by her own sen- 
sations, who the visitor must be. 
Sam's reply could be but the echo of 
her own thought : 

"Mars' Miles Derrick. He bin here 
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some time, passin' time o' day wid 
mistis in de parlor. Mistis, she invite 
him to supper an' he seem mighty 
agreeable to stayin'." 

Sam chuckled under his breath. 
His young lady's belleship was a de- 
light to him, and the coming and going 
of gentlemen in her honor, a pride. He 
kept himself au fait with most of the 
sentimental happenings of the season, 
did Sam, and was quite as well aware 
of the meeting in the garden as was 
Hilary herself. He had seen Black 
Diamond tied to the pear tree and 
drawn his own conclusions. He knew 
of Derrick's aspirations and desires also, 
and of the underlying motives which 
prompted such deferential courtesy to 
'^ ole mis'." Sam had not stood, waiter 
in hand, behind the chairs of two gen- 
erations and ministered to their material 
wants without gaining some insight 
into human nature. Having also a 
strong personal interest in the matter 
of Hilary's marriage, Sam kept a spe- 
cially keen eye upon her lovers. Whoso- 
ever married Hilary might in time come 
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to hold Sam's own destiny in the 
hollow of his hand. Derrick had the 
reputation of being a hard man and 
was feared and disliked by his own 
people. Sam, watching his young 
mistress covertly as he stepped about 
his work, felt his spirits rise as gloom 
settled upon her brow. To make as- 
surance doubly sure he asked her if he 
should get fresh flowei's for the table ; 
those in the vases were from the day 
before. 

Hilary glanced at the table carelessly. 
There was no need for extra flourishes, 
she said, those flowers looked well 
enough. Then she passed out of the 
room and along towards the stairway 
with lagging steps, and Sam, fully 
assured of the position of affairs, pro- 
ceeded to the kitchen where he in- 
formed the cook that she ''needn't pes- 
ter 'bout no extry curls fur supper. 
Dis here wam't no pertic'lar comp'ny." 

In her own room, Hilary locked the 
case containing the dragon-fly away 
in a little cabinet in the mantel-piece 
wherein she kept her most valued treas- 
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ures. Then she put on the ugliest 
gown she possessed, a short-waisted 
lutestring of sage green, and stockings 
without embroidery and folded her 
kerchief m a way which she knew to be 
unbecoming. This swain should see 
that all subtle flatteries of welcome 
were to be denied him. 

At supper she conversed in an arti- 
ficial, stilted fashion, as different as 
possible from her customary blitheness 
and, as she could see, infinitely exasper- 
ating to the man beside her. Once she 
caught her grandmother's eyes fixed on 
her with amazement and straightway 
flashed that astute old lady a look of 
intelligence mingled with such entreaty 
that it scotched the wheels of comment. 

Mrs. Sylvan had no special wish to see 
Hilary married and no wish at all to see 
her given into other than Catholic keep- 
ing, and, for generations, the House of 
Derrick had been bitterly antagonistic 
to the Church of Eome. In the course 
of time and nature, marriage for Hil- 
ary must come, with, of course, God, 
the priests and her grandmother to 
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pilot the adventure. But there need be 
no haste about the matter, and mean- 
while, if it amused the child, within 
bounds of courtesy, to torment ineligi- 
ble suitors her grandmother was not the 
woman to gainsay her. In the days 
when court was held at Annapolis, she, 
herself, had been a coquette of parts 
and powers, with a reputation for 
beauty which extended even to neigh- 
boring colonies. She smiled, therefore, 
understandingly, and let Hilary have 
her way. 

When they adjourned to the parlor 
she seated herself in her high-backed 
chair beside the hearth and smoothed 
the thick satin of her straight-skirted 
gown over her knees with so evident an 
intention of retaining her position for 
the evening that Derrick, who was no 
fool and could see that both women 
were bent on thwarting him, in his 
heart anathematized her from the love- 
ribbons in her mob-cap to the cross- ties 
of her sandals. 

Being no fool, he hid his chagrin un- 
der a manner dangerously suave and 
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exerted himself to play the agreeable- 



conjuring up a show of enjoyment 
much as hallucinations are produced 
by the use of chemicals. But beneath 
it lay anger, slowly resolving itself into 
malevolence. 

He was a small man, elenderly built, 
and so proportioned as to give little 
idea of the physical strength and endu- 
rance that were really his. His face 
was colorless and smooth-shaven, after 
the fashion of his day; his hair, 
brushed back from a well-shaped fore- 
head, waved from root to end and 
showed the hue of a horse-chestnut that 
has been carried long in the pocket. 
His eyes were black and heavy-lidded, 
and he possessed the alluringly brilliant 
smile which often flashes over an evil 
disposition, like ignis fatuus over a 
6og. 

Their talk was of the weather and 
the state of the roads, which brought 
up the subject of mail-robbery and the 
uncertainty of travel. 

" In sooth, it maketh a craven of me, 
but to think of loved ones abroad in 
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these evil times," Mrs. Sylvan ob- 
served, with quaint stateliness of dic- 
tion. "Since the miscreants spared 
not that man of God, good Bishop At- 
water — may the Queen of Heaven 
receive him ! — who can account them- 
selves secure ? The mendicant, perhaps, 
having naught to allure avarice, but 
not gentle-people with plenishing and 
gear. My mind misgives me sorely 
about Hilary. And were it not for the 
advice of Father Cuthbert and knowl- 
edge that the good man will take 
charge of her at the beginning of the 
journey and hold her until the end, I 
should never have consented to her 
going." 

Then it transpired that Hilary, under 
the escort of Father Cuthbert, would 
go down to Baltimore the following 
week to make a visit to the nuns at the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, where 
she had been educated. An old school- 
fellow and dear friend was to take the 
white veil and ardently desired to have 
Hilary spend with her the closing days 
of her novitiate. Hilary echoed the 
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wish, anxious to see the nuns again 
and also to be present at the ceremony. 
And Father Cuthbert, duly consulted, 
counseled her grandmother to yield to 
the girl's wish, for he had heard mur- 
murings from Father Mathias of self- 
will amounting to contumacy. To be 
compelled for a time to subscribe to 
convent rules would renew in the girl 
habits of subordination. 

To remove Mrs. Sylvan's principal 
objection to the scheme the priest 
offered his own escort down to Balti- 
more. And although the ecclesiastical 
robe no longer appeared to the old lady 
the armor of proof which it should be, 
her belief in Father Cuthbert induced 
her to yield consent. It had been 
arranged that Hilary should take coach 
at a cross-roads' store a few miles 
from Havre-de-Grace on the coming 
Thursday afternoon, which would put 
her in Baltimore during the night. It 
was this latter fact which occasioned 
her grandmother's uneasiness. 

'^Are the roads secure beyond a 
peradventure, now that the patrol has 
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been disbanded ? " she inquired of Der- 
rick, willing in her anxiety to mingle 
the counsel of the sons of the world 
with that of the children of light. 
" What is the public impression ? Do 
people journey with any show of con- 
fidence ? " 

Derrick laughed. 

*^0h, yes," he lightly responded. 
"Travel must go on, you know. 
Brigands can't stop it, nor fear of brig- 
ands. The highway is as safe as a 
church just now ; 'tis ever so after an 
unfortunate happening like the death 
of the bishop. The public mind hasnt' 
quieted down sufficiently as yet to 
make road adventures possible. 'Tis 
months since the jay-hawks flew low 
here away. They sight danger still, 
perhaps, or find it to their interest to 
swoop elsewhere. You need be under 
no apprehension, I think." 

He spoke to Mrs. Sylvan but his eyes 
were on Hilary. That young woman, 
of malice aforethought, gazed straight 
into the fire, betraying no modicum of 
interest in the subject — ^which she 
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really had at heart — now that Derrick 
had become mixed up with it. It was 
irritating and willfully so. Nor was it 
the extent of her misdoing. Later in 
the evening, at her grandmother's 
request, she sang for them, accompany- 
ing herself on the harpsichord. From 
perverseness she selected a song she 
had heard Derrick condemn, and even 
that, by divesting her voice of feeling, 
she deprived of significance. Mrs. Syl- 
van, who was a soul musician, (which 
Hilary was not or she could never have 
degraded the art into a vehicle for hate- 
fulness), felt that matters were being 
carried with too high a hand and irrita- 
bly stopped the girl before she could 
murder a second song. 

^' There! there! my dear, that will 
do. That positively is all I can endure. 
I never heard you sing so little to my 
liking. And Mr. Derrick, too, is a 
musician and can be put to the 
torture. Have mercy upon us and 
cease." 

Hilary smiled demurely, left the 
instrument with alacrity and resumed 
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her place beside the hearth with a light 
of mockery in her eyes. 

* ' Perhaps Mr. Derrick will show how 
such things should be rendered," she 
suggested. 

''With pleasure," Derrick retorted, 
angered almost beyond power of self- 
control. He was a bom musician, with 
the exquisite subtlety of touch and 
power of expression which is akin to 
genius. His voice was rich and flexible 
also — a tenor of surprising compass and 
sweetness — and his mood was suf- 
ficiently perturbed to cause him to put 
forth effort. Hilary had rarely heard 
him sing — never as he sang that night. 
His voice, tender, alluring, passionate, 
compelled her: unwillingly her eyes 
sought his face and followed the move- 
ments of his hands ; unwillingly her 
ears drank in strains which seemed to 
weave about her soul a strangely mov- 
ing spell. 

It touched the elder woman also and 
her mood grew restful and retrospec- 
tive. Memories returned bringing the 
half-forgotten dreams of other days. 
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Her head, with its silver hair and 
stately covering of lawn and lace, set- 
tled against the back of her chair, the 
quiescence of age stole over her brain 
with the witcheries of the music ; her 
pretty, faded old hands folded them- 
selves together loosely in her lap ; her 
eyelids dropped and the dreams crowded 
closer. 

Derrick, lifting his head, caught the 
effect of his music, reflected in a long 
narrow mirror which hung above the 
harpsichord. He played on softly, not 
wishing to break the spell. Under the 
influence of the music Hilary had moved 
to a sofa placed in an angle beside the 
instrument. She was watching him 
with a troubled expression anA con- 
tracted brows. Her air was con- 
strained, and yet defiant — the air of a 
person under compulsion and at war 
with it. 

Derrick bent towards her with a 
thrieat in his eyes. 

'' You were in the garden — with him. 
I saw you as I rode up." His tone was 
hushed, but distinct. '^ Don't try me 
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too far. Already you've deviled me 
until my patience is in tatters. Do you 
know what you risk, that you stir hell 
in this way ? I told you before and I 
tell you again. You may withhold 
yourself from me, but you shall not 
give yourself to him." 

The girl's eyes flashed. 

^^ Shall not ? " she echoed, and drew 
in her breath. 

^' Yes — shall not. I repeat it ; and 
you'd best heed me, for his sake if not 
for your own. He's in my power, I 
tell you ! in my power — so." He extend- 
ed his slender, sinewy right hand to- 
wards her with the fingers curved, as 
though holding an object. '' Defy me," 
he added slowly, ''and by the Eter- 
nal " He paused and his hand grad- 
ually clenched, tightening until the 
muscles in the wrist stood out and 
the knuckles showed hard and white 
through the tense skin. 

The gesture was that of crushing out 
life ; the man's face changed as his 
hand closed ; wolfish lines came about 
his mouth, his lips parted, showing the 
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narrow white teeth ; his eyes burned 
under their heavy lids like a black- 
smith's fire under the hood. There was 
no need for more language — the panto- 
mime was sufficiently definite and 
ruthless. 

Hilary's nostrils quivered and her 
head went up, like the head of a thor- 
oughbred when the contest becomes 
close and the goal is in sight. Love 
cast out fear as well as enchantment. 
She contrasted the stalwart bulk of her 
lover with the slightness of the form 
before her. She remembered the 
strength of Jasper's sword-arm, the 
quickness of his movements, the accu- 
racy of his aim. Her lover could snuff 
a candle at twelve paces ; what had he 
to fear ? Or she for him ? The cour- 
age of recklessness mustered with scorn 
and defiance and fell into line of battle. 
Her lips curved into a taunting smile, 
her blue eyes darkened to gray, Uke 
distance seen by a lightning flash. 

^'I believe " She paused and re- 
garded him insolently. 

"What?" 
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"That you are lying." 

It was spoken — the gross insult, and 
in words plain to brutality. Calmness 
fell upon her. There was no going 
back — her bridges were all burned. 

The man's face whitened to the lips 
and hardened like stone. His clenched 
hand dropped to his side, but with 
the other he still picked out chords. 
His eyes looked over and beyond her 
as he answered ; his voice was quiet 
and emotionless. 

'^ No man dare say such a thing to 
me and live. No woman shall dare it, 
either. Look to yourself — that is all." 

Then he rose from his seat. With 
the cessation of the music the grand- 
mother roused and straightened herself 
in her chair. He made adieu to her 
courteously, and, bowing to Hilary 
with the strained formality of bitter 
anger, went his way. 

With the feeling that she had laid 
fire to gunpowder, Hilary repaired to 
her own room, and for more than an 
hour, repented her temerity and trem- 
bled for the future. Then she put the 
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whole thing from her with thoughts of 
Eufus Jasper and a joyous hope that 
between the two men a breach would 
be effected. 

She took out the dragon-fly from its 
case and flashed it hither and thither, 
catching reflections of the candle-light 
upon the myriad facets and rejoicing in 
the beauty and splendor of the bauble. 
She laid it against the curly masses of 
her hair, piled high on her shapely 
head, and smiled to see how the dark- 
ness of the tresses seemed to intensify 
the sparkle. Then she slipped off her 
gown and tried the effect of the orna- 
ment against her white flesh, lifting 
her dimpled shoulders and craning her 
soft throat prettily. Suddenly she 
huddled the chain in her hand and 
pressed the trinket to her breast and to 
her lips with a tender, melodious mur- 
mur, such as a wood-dove will make 
when its mate hovers near. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Manor House at Toddington 
was built in the shape of the letter H. 
At either end long wings contained the 
living-rooms, and the center-piece was 
formed by a beautiful hall of propor- 
tions and finish so exquisite as to en- 
title it to rank as the most notable in 
the country-side. It was floored and 
paneled with oak, with hand-wrought 
columns and arches and a mighty 
space above, groined and bossed like 
the roof of a church. The ecclesias- 
tical effect was heightened by lancet 
windows at the farther end, with 
carved niches between which looked 
like stalls. 

There was a tradition that this hall 
had originally been intended and, indeed, 
partially constructed for a memorial 
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chapel to the wife of the first Jasper 
who settled in America. He had been 
a younger son, a gentleman of birth, a 
soldier of fortune, and the friend of 
Leonard Calvert, with whom he had 
come to Maryland after the granting of 
the royal charter to the second Lord 
Baltimore. Jasper had been in the 
colony many years before he obtained 
the tract of land in upper Maryland 
which became the estate of Toddington, 
so-called from the home of the Jaspers 
in the mother countr}'-. He had been a 
devout Catholic, and, during his last 
days, had commenced the erection of the 
memorial chapel, but died ere its com- 
pletion. 

His property had passed to his son 
and daughter, but principally to the 
former, according to English precedent. 
Of the daughter the only record was 
that she had married and become the 
mother of children. From all accounts 
the son, called Euf us, from his ruddy 
locks, had been for many years a 
scandal to the country-side ; a roister- 
ing, hectoring blade, from whom little 
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good had been expected and less gotten. 
This fellow had been addicted to most 
questionable adventures and, moi'e than 
once, had been in trouble of a sort 
which, in an older community and less 
unsettled civilization, would have re- 
sulted in short shrift, and an end dis- 
graceful to his forebears. 

At last when he was turned thirty 
and had been given up by all as a hope- 
less mauvais sujet, this reprobate had 
electrified the community, and, in the 
opinion of some, put the coping-stone 
to his iniquity by marrying a beautiful 
Jewess (whose father, it was said, held 
the title-deeds of the estate), and set- 
tling down at Toddington. The com- 
bination of Catholic and Jew was at 
that time so unheard-of that the mar- 
riage made a savor more ill in the nos- 
trils of the community than had the 
young man's previous misconduct. 
The priests interfered, of course, and 
there had been excommunication, both 

r 

s6cial aild ecclesiastical, which, how- 
ever, amounted practically to very little 
in a state whose charter provided for 
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religious liberty and whose population 
was polyglot and tolerant. 

The most tangible result of the 
priestly fiat had been defiance on the 
part of Rufus Jasper and the comple- 
tion, by him, of the chapel commenced 
by his father, according to the original 
design, as far as it went, but with quite 
a different purpose. That which had 
been intended for a church, became, by 
the addition of the wings, the central 
hall of his own manor house, and the 
doorway leading to the apartment of 
his Jewish wife was arched in the very 
spot where was to have been placed the 
altar to the Virgin. 

Such being the temper of the man, 
the church had reconsidered her impet- 
uosity and gradually allowed matters 
to drift again to amity, having an eye 
to the children, and also keenly alive to 
the fact that the wealth of Judea had 
made Toddington a possession fair and 
of exceeding promise. 

The admixture of traits inaugurated 
by this singular marriage produced 
conflicting elements and results as pro- 
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nounced as strange. In the family 
were developed two types which con- 
stantly repeated themselves, building 
up and tearing down the credit of the 
house with the changeless operation of 
a law. Even after the lapse of time 
and generations the lawlessness of the 
cavalier blood was constantly at war 
with the thrift of that of Israel, and 
the name of Jasper had become, at once, 
a synonym for prudence amounting to 
parsimony, and recklessness that some- 
times passed the bounds of honor and 
decency. 

Mr. Joseph Jasper sat in a great 
leathern arm-chair in his own apart- 
ment in the right wing. He was an 
old man — very old, verging on to 
ninety, and the shrinkage of time had 
robbed him of height and breadth until 
his stature scarcely exceeded that of a 
schoolboy, and his weight was but little 
over that which is popularly accorded to 
witches. In him, the ancestral Hebrew 
type had repeated itself, and he was 
smooth-tongued, close-fisted and cal- 
culating. Even his countenance was 
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Israelitish. in qaste and expression. It 
had been accounted comely in his 
youth but, with: the wearing of time, 
the vessel had lost its grace of form 
and there was no beauty within to 
shine through and redeem it. As he 
sat, half -swallowed in the big chair, 
like a little sand-fiddler in the cleft 
of a rock, he was an object the eye 
would instinctively avoid. His scanty 
white hair straggled from under an old 
black velvet skull-cap and was fastened 
at the nape of his neck into a queuo 
about the size of a rat's tail. His eye^, 
under penthouse brows, were small and 
looked out through silver-bowed spec- 
tacles, like ferrets in big glass-fronted 
cages. His toothless jaws were shut 
together closely, bringing nose and 
chin into unbecoming juxtaposition 
and causing the lower part of his face 
to seem disproportionately short. 

The long dressing-gown of dark 
velvet, lined with faded crimson satin, 
which he wore in lieu of a coat, had 
fallen apart over his knees, showing 
legs, spare as tobaccp-sticks, and incased 
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in long worsted stockings, and breeches 
fastened at the knees with silver 
buckles set with brilliants. His head 
drooped forward a little on his breast 
and his attitude was like a geometrical 
figure, a succession of angles. 

The room was large and badly- 
lighted by a couple of tallow candles, 
placed in heavy silver candlesticks 
which burned foully, with a dull wick 
that cabbaged at the top. The big 
four-poster, with its curtain of moreen 
hung from a carved cornice, looked like 
a tent in a desert of shadow rather 
than the bed of a human being. A 
fire burned on the hearth, for the blood 
of age requires help from external 
heat, even when the flowers are in 
blossom, and that of old Mr. Jasper 
had been made to run specially thin by 
recent sickness. Nothing definite or 
painful, only such derangement of the 
system as must come when the wheels 
are worn and the cogs fit loose and are 
uncertain in their hold. 

The flickering light of fire and can- 
dles made grotesque shadow-silhouettes 
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of the old man dozing in his chair and 
of a stout young negro boy who was 
huddled down on a stool in the chimney- 
corner, to be at hand in case his master 
should require waiting on. His woolly 
head was pillowed against the arm of a 
settee, and the absolute stillness of his 
figure betokened slumber. In a silver 
saucepan, near one of the andirons, 
simmered a decoction of herbs and sim- 
ples, such as old-time folks were wont 
to doctor themselves with when they 
wished to keep what blood they had and 
were not ill enough to be absolutely at 
the mercy of relations, and of the regu- 
lar practice. 

The door of a cellarway closed with a 
jarring clang that re-echoed with sub- 
terranean rumblings. The old man 
started erect in his chair and glanced 
around. That door formed the readiest 
mode of ingress for the servants to the 
rooms in the other wing occupied by his 
great nephew. It was weighted with a 
slug of iron, which ran on a chain and had 
an evil trick of slipping from the hand 
of the unwary and closing with a rever- 
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berating sound which would notify the 
house of an entrance. This door was 
seldom used during the absence of young 
Jasper, therefore the old man rightly 
conjectured that his nephew had 
returned. 

He troubled himself very little about 
the young man's goings and comings. 
As long as Eufus got himself into no 
discreditable — that is, expensive — finan- 
cial scrape, and forbore to ask for more 
money than the beggarly allowance his 
uncle saw fit to make him, that gentle- 
man was content, and countenanced 
a liberty of action which would have 
been impossible in a house under the 
guidance of responsible females. They 
had lived together for eight or nine 
years — since Kuf us Jasper had been but 
a stripling, and, in the main, agreed well 
enough. Eufus was the last male rep- 
resentative of the name in America and 
it was natural that he should have his 
home with his grandfather's brother. 
He would be the heir, people said, and 
treated him accordingly, knowing what 
a fine property Toddington was, and that 
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the old man was nearing ninety. Many 
fawned on him, exciting him to expendi- 
ture and to a manner of living, befit- 
ting, in their estimation, his expecta- 
tions. 

This impression old Mr. Jasper allowed 
to stand, having family pride, and also 
pride in his great-nephew, when neither 
touched his pocket. If Eufus could 
maintain the social credit of the house 
upon his allowance he was quite wel- 
come to do so. He liked the lad also, 
as much as he was capable of lilting 
anything outside of profit, and was 
quite willing that he should live in the 
old house and keep a horse and body- 
servant. Such things gentlemen had 
by right of birth, and social precedent 
enabled the cavalier to hold the Jew in 
check. 

As for heirship, there would be time 
enough to think of that years hence. 
He loved not to think of Toddington 
under other ownership than his own. 
Occasionally, when his mood was malev- 
olent, or he feared the young fellow 
might wax over-confident of dead men's 
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shoes, he would intimate an intention 
of bequeathing the estate to the church 
for the establishment of a college. 

*' The priests think they've a spiritual 
mortgage on the house because 'twas 
started for a church," he would 
chuckle. "Father Cuthbert struts as 
possessively in the hall as though 'twere 
his own sacristy. There'd be bell, book 
and candle enough to hold all purga- 
tory at bay for the man who should 
gift the church with an estate like 
Toddington. He'd be held as one 
anointed, and be prayed for till the 
priests' tongues lolled out with unction. 
Maybe I'll do it yet." 

Such threats affected Euf us no more 
than the whistling of the wind. He 
knew in his heart that the church 
would never be enriched with Todding- 
ton through his uncle's gift. Under- 
neath the old man's thriftiness lay a 
substratum of family pride and appre- 
ciation of family obligation which was 
as much a part of his structure as was 
the less noble quality. While a Jasper 
breathed the breath of life Toddington 
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would never be alienated from him by 
deed of Joseph Jasper's. He might 
jibe and fling out at the young fellow, 
but he could no more disinherit him 
than if there had been an entail. Un- 
written law, in human relations, is 
more potent than any ever promulgated 
into codes. 

Old Jasper leaned forward and 
touched the sleeping negro with a staff 
which stood ready at his hand. The 
boy awoke instantly, with an involun- 
tary, '' Yes, sar !" and an alert air of 
having never lost himself at all. 

^^ Go and see who came in just now," 
the old man commanded. '^I heard 
the cellar door go shut — Solon's clumsi- 
ness, of course. If my nephew is in his 
room tell him to step here. I want to 
talk to him before I sleep." 

The boy departed on his errand, 
pausing a moment to stir the fire from 
sheer force of habit. The flames leaped 
up merrily with a crackle and sputter 
pleasant to hear. Old Mr. Jasper 
spread out his hands to the blaze, open- 
ing and shutting the gnarled fingers as 
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the warmth comforted his pahns. In 
the genial glow the harshness of his 
hawkish old countenance was less con- 
spicuous. His ear was bent for the 
sound of young footsteps. 

When his nephew entered the room 
the old man turned and greeted him 
with some show of cordiality, albeit, 
he thrust aside all anxiety in regard to 
his own condition as superfluous, test- 
ily assuring his heir that there was no 
need for doctors, or for medicaments 
beyond the home-brew already sim- 
mering in the sauce-pan. He was his 
own man again, he assured Ruf us, and 
good for many years yet — a great many 
years. 

Even as he made the assertion, old 
Jasper looked up at the young fellow 
who occupied the hearthrug with some- 
thing very like envy in his heart. The 
robustness and physical vigor of his 
heir seemed almost an insult to the 
man whose body was withered and 
sapless. 

^^ Sit down, " he peevishly commanded. 

You're so big you keep the fire from 
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me. Where have you been this long 
time ? " 

Rufus dropped into a seat with a 
tolerant smile and set himself to be 
agreeable. Of his absence he gave 
such account as best pleased him and 
garnished it with incidents of travel 
and trade, and with tavern jests and 
stories after the manner of his time. 
He had a flow of language and a keen 
sense of humor, so that in his efforts at 
amusement he was usually successful. 
The old man chuckled and hearkened 
with zest, and- in the course of half an 
hour made jests himself, and finally 
brought forward a bit of gossip which 
had lately reached his ears. 

" 'Tis being said, my lad, that you're 
dropping your wing around a maiden 
hereaway in a fashion unmistakable. 
The tale was told me by Matthew Blakey 
a fortnight ago, when he drove out from 
Havre-de-Grace to look at my short- 
horn heifers. In faith, the affair seems 
gossip of the country-side. Truth it 
may be — or lies — I know not, seeing the 
matter hath never been officially un- 
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folded. So when Bliakey put the ques- 
tion whether the match would be to 
my liking, I but answered that I struck 
on no man's anvil until he handed me 
the hammer. " 

His sharp little eyes twinkled behind 
his big spectacles like candle flames in 
carriage lamps, but his manner was 
not unkindly. 

Young Jasper was quick to perceive 
his mood and to take advantage of it. 
This was the v^ry ax he wished to 
grind, and the only difficulty had been 
how best to get metal and whetstone 
in relation. Since his uncle was ap- 
parently open to approach he was quite 
willing to press forward. His talk 
with Hilary had convinced him that 
the time for dalliance had passed. In 
justice to the girl, as well as to himself, 
it behooved him to get his loV-e-affair 
on a firm foundation as speedily as 
might be. There were other influences 
at work also besides her love — though 
in part, generated by that passion — 
which made him anxious for a break 
and a new beginning. Under Hillary's 
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influence old attractions had lost zest 
and sparkle, the old lawless life was 
beginning to pall ; hereditary instincts 
of gentlemanhood were stirring and 
pushing up through the dirt and mbbish 
of passion and circumstance. With- 
in the previous six months events had 
occurred which had given a shock suffi- 
cient to change the outlook and neces- 
sitate readjustment. His affairs were 
approaching a crisis. 

He smiled across at his relative. 

"Gossip for once speaks verity," 
he admitted. "I was going to tell 
you myself as soon as things worked 
into shape for speaking. I'm ill- 
pleased that Blakey should forestall 
me. I love the girl and want her 
for my wife — to which she has con- 
sented. There the matter rests at 
present." • 

The statement was terse, but he 
could not help it. Who could chant 
the praises of a mistress, be she ever 
so charming, in passionate numbei-s 
to a fossil of ninety with the beak of 
a hawk and eyes that brighten for 
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naught save the sheen of precious 
metal ? 

^^And her grandam — proud old Mis- 
tress Sylvan ! What says she to the 
match? She likes not the breed of 
Jasper. In '75 and after, she chose to 
take umbrage at my holding for crown 
instead of commonwealth and mis- 
called me sorely. There is, in sooth, 
little love betwixt us still and 'twould 
please me rarely to see her sup the sort 
of broth she was quick to brew for 
others," he chuckled malevolently. 

Rufus responded only to that part 
of the sentence which related to him- 
self. 

'^She knows naught about it," he 
repUed, ^^save, of course, from conject- 
ure. That I have Hilary's promise 
was known to our two selves alone 
until now. The man takes the initia- 
tive in these matters and it best pleases 
me to come first to you. 'Tis more 
seemly." 

To this the old man assented. The 
preference given him over his ancient 
enemy tickled his amour propre. 
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During the confinement incident to 
his illness, he had ruminated over the 
report and reached definite conclusions. 
The Sylvan estate joined that of Tod- 
dington full fairly on one side and 
would come naturally within a ring- 
fence. It was a good property and the 
girl was sole heir. The Sylvans were 
fitted by birth and breeding to mate 
with the best, and the church, more- 
over, would approve the match, seeing 
that it would consolidate property in 
Catholic possession. Taken all around, 
the acumen of Israel, combined with 
the taste of old England, seemed to 
have guided young Jasper's choice, and, 
for the first time in his life, the old 
man was proud of him without reser- 
vation and heartily disposed to give 
him a lift — that is, so far as verbal 
encouragement might go. 

Then, too, there was the blissful 
certainty that the match would prove 
a shirt of Nessus for Mrs. Sylvan. 
Malevolence arid cupidity being satis- 
fied at one blow, no wonder the old 
man chuckled and joked, confident 
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that the hand of Providence was in 
the affair. 

The men talked long and young Jas- 
per's spirits rose. He felt that he was 
getting in the thin end of a wedge 
which might split off his old life from 
that which was to come. He bade 
his uncle good-night with something 
nearer akin to regard for him than he 
had ever felt before. And, as he 
passed through the ecclesiastical hall 
on his return to his own apartments, 
he whistled blithely the tune he had 
heard Hilary sing that afternoon in the 
garden. 

But events, after an inevitable fash- 
ion, run in sequence which may not be 
crossed or diverted by as simple a thing 
as individual change of intention. 
When Ruf us entered his own chamber 
he discovered that the fiber of the old 
life was tenacious and that the cleft, 
which he supposed himself to have 
started, bid fair to pinch together 
again with sufficient force to throw his 
wedge out. 

Solon, his colored factotum, a squat 
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Guinea negro, astute and faithful, 
was dozing before the hearth. He 
rose, as his master entered, and bent 
to put the brands together, speak- 
ing with averted face, after the 
manner of his race when what they 
would say appears liable to arouse 
anger. 

'^Trot Jenkins' wife sont her boy 
Benjy down here jus' 'bout de aidge o' 
dark, sar. He come arter money, an' 
to know ef you all was done come back 
yet. He 'lowed his daddy was in-er- 
'bout played out — say de doctor have 
been dar an' bleeded him heavy, but it 
didn't look like it helped him none. 
Trot's brudder Tandy is dar wid 'em 
yet, but he's gittin' mightily tuckered 
out wid de confinement. Benjy 'lowed 
dat his dad talk mighty wild an' ain't 
got long to live nohow. His mammy's 
pow'ful skeer'd bout hell-fire an' hev 
clinched to de notion o' gettin' Father 
Cuthbert, or some yuther priest, to 
make his peace fur him. She say 'tain't 
no use he gwine to hell to make his- 
se'f 'commodatin' to folks whar don't 
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set no mo' sto' by him den dey does by 
a frost-bitten cymblin'." 

Rufus swore aloud in his annoyance. 

"What did you tell the boy? Did 
anybody see him but you ? " 

''No, sar. 'Twarn't nobody he 
wanted but me. I told him you was 
done come, kase I know'd it by hearin' 
Black Diamond whinny whenst I was 
over to'ards de Sylvan plantation afore 
sundown. If I was to hear dat horse 
holler in Egypt I'd know him ev'ytime. 
I sont de boy to tell his mammy to hold 
on, you'd be dar pres'n'y." 

Jasper sent the man out to saddle a 
horse for him and crossed the room 
to an old secretary, opened it and 
took from a secret receptacle a roll of 
notes and gold. This he put in his 
pocket, muttering to himself, as was 
his custom when alone. 

''Tandy must watch that woman. 
There's no end to their jugglery when 
the idea of a soul's salvation takes pos- 
session of them. If the priests should 
get hold of Trot there'd be the devil to 
pay." 
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Then he descended to the cellar door 
and let himself out, closing it noise- 
lessly with a strong hand. Solon had 
Black Diamond out beyond the yard 
cabins, and Jasper swung himself 
into the saddle and rode away into the 
darkness. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The morning of Hilary's journey 
dawned as bright and full of sunshine 
as the heart of maiden could desire. 
It was her first trip from home since 
her return from the convent three 
years before, and the prospect of change 
and possibility of happenings of interest 
caused the young blood to dance 
blithely in her veins. The cross-roads' 
store, at which Father Cuthbert was 
to join her and where the coach would 
pick them up, was five miles from the 
Sylvan homestead, which was back in 
the country and nowhere touched the 
post-road. This first stage of her 
journey Hilary would make under the 
escort of Jonas, the old carriage-driver, 
and of her grandmother's own abigail, 
a staid and elderly negress, who had 
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been the girl's nurse and that of her 
father before her. Contrary to the 
usual custom, Hilary would take no 
maid, for the convent rules in regard 
to self-help were strict and the nuns 
would permit no infringement of them. 

While her trunk was being packed 
under her grandmother's supervision, 
Hilary flitted about the house and gar- 
den, gay now with many blossoms, as 
joyously as a meadow lark. She visited 
the stables, the poultry and even the 
house-dog in his kennel, patting his 
broad frontlet with her little hands and 
enjoining upon him vigilance in duty, 
as though the beast could understand. 
She bade adieu to the negroes also, 
singly and collectively, promising a 
speedy and gift-laden return. 

'^ My heart misgives me for the night 
travel, Hilary," Mrs. Sylvan observed 
for the hundredth time. ''I like it not, 
and would that it had been differently 
arranged. If there were time still to 
consult with Father Cuthbert I would 
have it so that you should make the 
journey in our own coach, with Jonas 
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and Martha, besides Father Cuthbert 
himself. These public conveyances 
befit not the quality of a gentlewoman, 
and, moreover, appear more subject to 
fell adventure." 

But Hilary laughed these misgivings 
to scoril. The moon had fulled the night 
before, she said, and it would be as light 
as day along the post-road. Men trav- 
eled armed likewise, in these times, and 
there would be many in the coach, per- 
haps ; the traffic between Havre-de- 
Grace and Baltimore was lively. There 
might be through passengers from Phil- 
adelphia also. The dear grandmother 
need be under no alarm, for she would 
be amply well protected. Her only 
fear was that Father Cuthbert should 
have failed to secure good seats. Her 
preference was for a corner of a back 
seat, and her doubts about getting such 
place were strong. So she chattered, 
eager as a young robin whose wings 
are plumed for flight. 

Since their interview in the garden the 
previous week she had seen her lover 
only once, and that had been for a few 
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hurried moments at the fag end of a 
stately call upon her grandmother, at 
which Hilary had not assisted. Jasper 
had been full of his new plans, which 
he had partially unfolded, saying that 
as soon as his uncle should be well 
enough to wait upon Mrs. Sylvan in 
manner befitting them both, a formal 
demand for her hand would be made 
and matters put in training for their 
marriage. This might be best arranged 
during her absence, when her grand- 
mother's heart would be tender with 
missing her and more inclined to yield 
to that which her darling wished. Jas- 
per had been eager and masterful, as 
was his wont, and Hilary had hearkened 
graciously, with full consent to his 
decisions, quite forgetful that although 
she had told him of her intended jour- 
ney and the probable length of her ab- 
sence from home, she had omitted all 
mention of the day fixed upon for her 
departure. 

The drive through the fresh spring 
lanes was very pleasant. Hilary had 
the coach windows all open and sat in 
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state, enjoying the softness of the air 
and the delight of progress. She 
glanced about with satisfaction at the 
young com, standing already knee-high 
in the rows, at the verdure of the grain 
fields and the brown stretches of tobacco 
land, made up into tiny hillocks, the 
crests of which showed each an infant 
tobacco plant. Squads of negroes at 
work in the fields leaned on their long 
hoe-helves to watch the carriage pass, 
and those near enough exchanged 
friendly greetings with the driver. 

At the store Hilary found the priest 
awaiting her, seated on a split-lxjttomed 
chair on the porch, conversing, be it 
hoped, ecclesiasticaUy, with a group 
of loungers, who also occupied rustic 
seats, tilted back on the hind legs s^> 
that indolent shoulders might n#.t 
against the house-side. There wan a 
stir of interest when the big dark-gr^j^^Tj 
coach lumbered up, and glancjtH of 
admiration as the young huiy nUq/if^^l 
forth assisted by Father Cuthl^^frt, 
Then the horses must Ix*. wat^^r^^l ami 
some purchases made, after which the 
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carriage took the homeward road, bear- 
ing a loving message from Hilary to 
her grandmother, and the renewed 
assurances of the priest that the young 
lady should receive all needful care and 
protection. 

The storekeeper was a man of 
family and had a dwelling close beside 
his store, to which Hilary was pres- 
ently conducted as the place most 
seemly wherein to await the coming of 
the coach. The room to which she 
was shown was neat and clean, but 
sparsely furnished and uninteresting to 
any eyes save those of the owners, so 
Hilary established herself beside the 
window which commanded a view of 
the dooryard and of the store-porch. 
This was not a regular stopping-place 
for the stage, being only two miles out 
from Havre-de-Grace, but it was a con- 
venient place for local assemblage and 
gossip ; so, in propitious weather, the 
rows of chairs on the low, wooden 
porch were seldom without occupants. 
As Hilary looked, a young gentleman 
rode into the yard, dismounted and 
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fastened his rein to a peg in the horse- 
rack. He was a small man, but well 
set up and well appointed. He paused 
to shake hands with several of the 
loimgers and to converse a moment 
with the priest, with whom he ap- 
peared to be on terms of cordial 
friendliness. Then he went inside 
and made purchases, coming out 
speedily with a new martingale over 
his arm and his purse still dangling 
from his hand. He looked steadily 
across at the house where Hilary was, 
and the girl, guessing the information 
he had gleaned, drew back out of sight 
behind the window-frame. Her last 
parting with Miles Derrick had been 
too stormy to make her avid for 
another encounter. 

Derrick lingered a moment, talking 
with Father Cuthbert, then remounted 
and rode away, going straight across 
country in the direction of his own 
home. 

The scent of lavender, thyme and 
sweet marjoram stole in through the 
chinks of the casement. Hilary opened 
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it, gayly nodding across to the priest 
as she did so. There were narrow bor- 
ders beside the house wherein had been 
planted old-fashioned flowers and herbs 
of goodly savor. 

Beyond the yard and an open field, a 
hill upreared itself, cleared half-way 
up the side, but not under cultivation. 
A path emerged from the woods to- 
wards the summit and zig-zagged 
down, amid the stumps and low under- 
growth like a lazy serpent crawling 
down to water. Hilary's eye caught 
the figure of a boy speeding swiftly 
down the pathway, jumping over im- 
pediments and apparently intent, with 
mind and legs, on making progress. 
She idly wondered what could be his 
need for haste and then turned her 
attention to a top-knot hen, who, with 
a brood of chickens at her heels, 
scratched busily in the dooryard, 
knocking her family right and left 
with every outward fling of her ener- 
getic legs. 

The post-road was not visible from 
her window, but Hilary opined that 
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the time for the coming of the stage 
must be at hand for the men on the 
porch began to look alert, and a stout 
negro came out and stationed himself 
beside their luggage. She thought, 
also, that she could catch the distant 
echo of a horn and leaned out to listen. 

The boy had crossed the field and had 
neared the yard fence ; she could see 
that his face was flushed with exer- 
tion ; that his arms were clamped to 
his sides, and that his breath came in 
long gasps. The dogs rushed out at 
him, as he scrambled over the fence, 
barking furiously. The storekeeper 
called them off, and the messenger, for 
such he seemed, came up on the porch, 
making straight for Father Cuthbert, 
to whom he handed a paper which he 
took from the crown of his hat. 

While Hilary wondered what could 
be the matter, the stage drew up at the 
gate with a great flourish, and the 
driver handed his reins to a man on 
the box beside him and sprang down to 
attend to the bestowal of the luggage. 
Heads were thrust out on the side next 
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the store, for the leather curtains were 
all rolled up to admit the soft spring 
air. Hilary could see that there were 
a couple of men inside, and one woman 
in a corner of the back seat, the rest of 
which was vacant. 

Then Father Cuthbert came for her, 
in a terrible fluster, explaining that he 
had just been summoned to administer 
extreme unction to a dying man. The 
case was one of urgent need, he told 
her, and involved matter of such import 
to the church and commonwealth that 
he durst not send the messenger on for 
another priest lest time should be lost. 
As it was, he must haste as he had 
rarely hastened before, or death would 
outstrip him and the man's soul pass 
unshriven into the Infinite. All this he 
told her hurriedly, adding that he had 
spoken to Tony Brice, the driver, a 
Responsible fellow, about her journey, 
and would also put her under the care 
of some one among the passengers. 
She need be under no sort of apprehen- 
sion, for there was already a lady in 
the coach booked for Baltimore. Brice 
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had told him. He, himself, would fol- 
low her on horseback as speedily as 
might be. She must await his coming 
at the Indian Queen on Market Street 
— Brice knew. It was a most repu- 
table house and the landlord, a personal 
acquaintance of his own. Every care 
would be taken of her and he would 
tarry little. 

And, before she could half-way under- 
stand it all, or realize the change of pro- 
gramme, Hilary found herself stowed 
away on the back seat of the coach be- 
side the strange lady, and heard the 
priest energetically commend her to the 
protection of an elderly gentleman who 
sat opposite. 
7 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Hilary leaned back in her corner 
and observed her traveling companions. 
The veil of Spanish lace depending 
from her leghorn bonnet concealed her 
face from too critical examination, but 
permitted her to regard the outside 
world as from behind a dainty lattice. 
Her attention was first bestowed upon 
her fellow- female, and a glance or two 
elicited the information that the lady 
was a Quakeress and middle-aged, both 
reassuring facts which filled Hilary 
with contentment. The gentleman, to 
whose charge she had been committed, 
was also satisfactory ; a thinnish man 
with a black satin stock and nankeen 
waistcoat. His iron-gray hair was 
combed neatly back and caught in a 
queue with a black ribbon, and some- 
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thing in the expression of his clean- 
shaven face made Hilary confident that 
he was a man of family, probably the 
father of many daughters. The other 
male passenger appeared to be a re- 
spectable citizen of the second-class, 
plethoric in person and fidgety in man- 
ner. The only bit of youth on the 
coach, besides herself, Hilary dis- 
covered to be a boy of sixteen perched 
aloft on the box beside the driver, 
with whom he kept up an animated 
conversation, portions of which pene- 
trated to the interior and visibly made 
the Quakeress uneasy. The talk was 
of mail robbers and their exploits on 
this very road within the last two 
years, and the young fellow appeared 
to find the subject entrancing. 

'' You've been stopped twice ! Just 
to think ! And I never had an adven- 
ture in my life. I wish I'd been with 
you ! " The voice had a regretful ca- 
dence, but brightened with the ques- 
tion : ' ^ Do you think we'll be held up this 
trip? I can shoot as straight as the 
next, and I've got pistols, cleaned and 
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loaded, in this box at my feet. 'Twill 
be bright moonlight, by Jupiter ! — ^and 
there are four of us — two inside, and 
us. We could give those fellows a 
lesson, and 'twould be rare sport I " 

The driver's reply came to them dis- 
jointedly, but was to the effect that he 
trusted God and the saints would fore- 
fend such misadventure : that the jay- 
hawks had an unpleasant suddenness 
of swoop which prevented the outcome 
of encounters from being satisfactory, 
and that it was easier to talk of giving 
them a lesson than to administer the 
same. He — Tony Brice — with the re- 
sponsibility of passengers and United 
States mail on his shoulders, desired a 
clear road and timely arrival at their 
destination. For jay-hawks and their 
deviltry he had no hankering. Neither, 
it transpired, had his passengers, bar- 
ring the belligerent fledgeling, for 
heads were thrust out on either side, 
and concerned voices hailed the box 
with insistence, demanding reassurance. 
As she drew hers in, the gentle Quak- 
eress observed timorously: — ^'I trust 
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the driver hath discretion. These are 
evil times to be abroad, and the land 
is full of mischief -workers. Thinkest 
thou the danger excessive, friends ? 
The thought of turmoil and bloodshed 
sore affrighteth me." She put aside 
her veil and wistfully regarded the men 
opposite, turning her head a little, like 
a meek gray dove threatened by hidden 
peril. 

Hilary, with a sudden impulse, put 
out her hand in its long, close-fitting 
traveling glove and patted the drab- 
covered arm that was next her. 

'^ There isn't a bit of danger," she re- 
assuringly declared. '^ The country has 
been quiet for months, ever since the 
death of Bishop Atwater. 'Tis said the 
jay -hawks haved is banded, — fearingthe 
priests, who are most active against 
them. You needn't be afraid. We shall 
have no trouble and it's foolishness 
to work ourselves into a panic. Let's 
talk of something pleasanter than rob- 
bers." She threw back her veil from 
her bonny face and smiled upon her 
companions like an augury of promise. 
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'' Thank thee,my dear," the Quakeress 
murmured, gratefully. ''The youth 
yonder hath discoursed of naught else 
than robbery and murder since we 
quitted Havre-de-Grace. And, in truth, 
the theme hath made me somewhat 
nervous." 

Hilary glanced across at the two men. 
The elderly gentleman was steadfastly 
regarding the surrounding country 
with his hands folded together upon the 
top of his cane, and the other man 
moved restlessly in his place with the 
air of being excessively ill at ease. In- 
stinctively Hilary felt that the nervous- 
ness of the Quakeress might, upon occa- 
sion, prove contagious, and recognized 
with inward amusement that, in an 
emergency, she, herself, was likely to 
prove the doughtiest of the four. 

The road was good and relays of 
fresh horses kept the pace good also. 
The country through which they trav- 
eled was passing fair, with hill and 
dale, long stretches of woodland, half- 
clad with the greenery of spring ; and 
streams which crossed the road, now 
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with level banks and swift, straight 
running of clear water, and again with 
gracious curves, and, where the road 
wound along a hillside, sudden down- 
ward leaps and flashing of cascades 
which softly chanted the progress of 
the stream in murmurous melody. 
From the vantage ground of hill-tops, 
glimpses could be obtained of the 
estuaries which the bay thrust, like 
jocular elbows, into the ribs of the land. 
The afternoon was waning when they 
reached Gunpowder Creek, and the light 
rays, nearly level, glinted along the 
water, touching the tiny waves in the 
wake of the ferry-boat, with golden re- 
flections all broken up, and glittering 
like amber jelly stirred in sunlight. 
The quaint old ferry -house stood out 
against an atmospheric back-ground, 
colorless, but as sharply deflned as an 
etching. 

The negro boatman chanted a dog- 
gerel catch as they ferried the stage 
across, keeping time to it with the 
stroke of the long-sweep oars. A little 
way down-stream a flock of ducks, can- 
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vas-backs and mallards, disturbed in 
their feeding by the vibration of the 
water, rose with a sharp whirring of 
wings and passed away inland. The 
long branches of a noble pair of willows 
which stood near the landing drooped 
in the stream, touching it, when the 
wind stirred, with soft, caressing 
sweep, as a woman will touch the hair 
or hands of one who loves her. And, 
under their shadow, the water lay in 
still pools like a crystal flooring to tents 
of fair green samite. 

The river crossed, they took the road 
again, bowling right merrily along. 
The sun set with gorgeousness of color 
in old gold and shaded crimson, which, 
reflected upon distant clouds, gave to 
their grays and whites soft tinting in 
pink and rose- color, like the tints in the 
heart of a sea-shell. As the blue of the 
sky deepened into violet and the hues 
of the west faded, the white disk of the 
full moon appeared, not brilliant yet, 
because the night still lacked depth of 
tone, but promising full brilliancy to 
come. A breeze, keen-edged with the 
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crudeness of spring, thrust itself for- 
ward, and the men donned topcoats 
and the ladies wrapped themselves in 
extra cloaks, removing their stiff 
bonnets for greater comfort and at- 
taching them by the strings to straps 
overhead. Brice pulled up his horses 
and leaped down to light the lamps and 
fasten down curtains. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Hilary had pulled the hood of her 
cloak over her head and lay back in 
her corner with her cheek against the 
stuffed leather cushion of the back. 
The Quakeress was fearful of catching 
cold and so had most of the curtains 
buttoned down, but Hilary held a 
corner of hers bent over, so that she 
could see out, intercepting at the same 
time all draught with her body. The 
moonlight touched her face and the 
soft curls on her forehead, giving to 
them a strange witchery of charm. 
Her eyes brooded and she crooned a 
little song under her breath, busy with 
tender thoughts of those who loved her 
and with glad anticipations for the 
future. The moonlit panorama passed 
well-nigh unheeded, save that it gave 
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an undercurrent of beauty to her imag- 
inings. After awhile thought light- 
ened to fancy, which donned motley 
and slipped across the border to the 
carnival of dreams. Her last waking 
consciousness was of a question put : 
'' How far is it now to Baltimore ? " and 
the driver's reply, ^^ About twelve 
miles, sir. We'll get in on time if we 
have luck." And then an interval of 
moments — or hours — during which 
slumber set itself to the accompaniment 
of the grinding of wheels and snoring 
of passengers, accentuated, from time 
to time, by Brice's calls to his team. 

All at once Hilary started awake, 
trembling from head to foot with a 
sense of jar and shock and an abnormal 
consciousness of confused noises, min- 
gling with and crossing each other — 
pistol shots, men's voices, oaths, the 
trampling of hoofs and feet, the rattling 
of harness and the sound of groans. 
Then, before, she could collect herself, the 
coach door was opened and masked men, 
pistol in hand, forced the passengers to 
alight. 
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Overwhelmed with the suddenness of 
the happening, no thought of resistance 
appeared to suggest itself to the men 
inside. A panic seemed upon them, 
paralyzing perception and action : like 
subalterns obeying the word of a chief 
they yielded themselves to the will of a 
small, slight man, who gave his orders 
by signs, and relegated them, as they 
descended, to a couple of understrappers, 
by whom they were rifled and bound. 
The women were treated with some 
courtesy, being allowed to surrender 
their valuables, instead of having them 
taken forcibly. Nor were they bound. 

Hilary's brain, excited to tension, re- 
corded every impression with the faith- 
fulness of a sensitive plate. The coach 
had been stopped at the edge of a lit- 
tle skirt of woods, which, however, 
bordered the road only on one side, 
and, with the moon in its then position, 
shadowed it not at all. Opposite was 
open country, separated from the high- 
way by a thicket of hazel bushes, sassa- 
fras sprouts and wild grape-vine, near 
to which the coach had been pushed. 
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The traces had been cut and the beat of 
galloping hoofs, coming from an ever 
increasing distance, told that two of 
the horses had been set at liberty. The 
leaders lay in the road, shot down in 
the onslaught, one dead, the other 
dying. With her abnormally quick- 
ened vision, Hilary could see the quiv- 
ering of the limbs, and the pitiful 
sucking in of the nostrils. The brute 
groaned too, a long, shuddering groan 
that had in it a quality almost human. 
Her eyes wandered, seeking relief, only 
to encounter fresh horror. On the 
bank beside the road lay bodies — men's 
bodies— that of the boy, whose advent- 
urous spirit had craved this, lying 
huddled together, with the face hidden, 
and close at hand the stalwart form of 
the driver. She could not tell whether 
the boy was dead or not ; but about 
Brice there could be no mistake. He 
lay where he had been thrown when 
dragged from the box, prone on his 
back, with his arms extended and the 
moonlight on his white face and staring 
eyes. The breast of his topcoat was 
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slashed and perforated, for he had been 
shot and stabbed both ; the Ught cloth 
showed dark blotches where the blood 
had soaked through. The girl sick- 
ened. 

The robbers had rifled the mail-bags 
and the trunks of the passengers ; books, 
torn letters, ripped-open pouches and 
articles of clothing were scattered about 
in every direction. The men, five in 
number, were all masked and more or 
less disguised, but two of them were 
conspicuous, one, for grace and light- 
ness of build, the other, for unusual 
height and breadth of shoulder. The 
eyes of the girl singled out these two, 
following their every movement with a 
horrible sense of fascination, an in- 
creasing awfulness of dread. The 
sUght man she had noticed from the 
first, but this other, his companion, 
only now. Her hood had fallen for- 
ward, shadowing her face ; from under 
its protection her eyes looked forth like 
those of a caged creature who sees peril 
approach but is powerless to avert it, or 
even to cry out. Involuntarily she 
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moved forward, holding her long, dark 
cloak together, instinctively, with both 
hands. 

The horses of the gang had been 
tethered in the woods close at hand. 
They were being led out now and 
mounted. Some of the brutes were 
restive, excited by what had happened. 
One, a powerful black, with the head 
and lines of a racer, snuflfed the breeze 
and laid his delicate ears back, half 
wild with terror at the scent of blood. 
He reared and curveted, with eyes 
aflame and nostrils dilated and red to 
the rim, refusing to stand or to allow 
himself to be mounted. The tall rob- 
ber — to whom the horse belonged — 
spoke to him, soothingly at first, then 
with impatience. Hilary's strained 
senses took in every inflection of the 
voice, every movement of the figure. 

Suddenly the small man, already 
mounted, half -turned in his saddle, as 
though taking observations. The two 
prisoners, fastened to trees, were at 
some distance ; the other woman, hud- 
dled down by the roadside, half -dead 
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with terror, had her head down on her 
folded hands, as though praying. The 
restive horse had backed sideways, be- 
yond the stage, drawing his master 
after him by the bridle ; there was 
none to see save the niin-like figure in 
the roadway, whom the tall man had 
not noticed. The horseman leaned 
down and apparently offered a word of 
advice, reining back the instant after. 
The girl's glance went past him, im- 
pelled by she knew not what. The 
tall man, as if in compliance with a 
suggestion, lifted a gloved hand and 
removed his hat and mask, speaking to 
his horse again and approaching him 
bareheaded. 

The moonlight fell full upon him, 
and, from hair to throat, Hilary saw 
his face as distinctly as though it had 
been noontide. 

Then the horse, quieted by his mas- 
ter's look and voice, submitted to 
control ; hat and mask were replaced, 
and without a backward glance the 
men rode away in the wake of their 
companions. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The non-arrival of the coach on time 
excited considerable comment at the 
hostelries where it should have stopped, 
as well as at the post-office, and as day- 
light dawned, still without tidings, the 
uneasiness developed into well-founded 
alarm. Robbery was suspected and 
openly spoken of, people gloomily opin- 
ing that the past quiescence of the jay- 
hawks had been only the rest between 
swoops. At the Indian Queen the 
excitement rose to fever heat when, a 
little after sunrise, an elderly gentle- 
man arrived, weary and disheveled, 
bringing the news of the disaster of the 
night before. 

He had walked in from the scene of 

the robbery to give the alarm and seek 

assistance, leaving the fat man on 
8 
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guard with the two women over the 
wreck of the coach and the corpse of its 
unfortunate driver. The lad had been 
simply stunned by a blow from a 
clubbed hunting-crop and had revived 
under Hilary's ministrations. 

That young woman had assumed 
control of the situation as soon as 
the withdrawal of the robbers made in- 
dependent action possible. She had 
released the men, encouraged the half - 
fainting and altogether bewildered 
woman, and set all to work bettering 
their condition. Her first care had 
been for the boy, and, by friction and 
cold water, procured from a creek in a 
neighboring field, she had finally re- 
stored him to consciousness. A small 
flask of brandy, which had escaped the 
vigilance of the robbers by being in the 
Quaker lady's petticoat pocket, had 
helped to restore courage and circu- 
lation to them all. They had covered 
the corpse of poor Brice with the 
leather apron from the stage, Hilary 
pressing down the lids over the staring 
eyes with tremulous, pitiful fingers. 
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Then, after a period of indecision, the 
men had yielded to her suggestion that 
they should separate, the old gentle- 
man and the boy — at his own eager 
request, and against the judgment of 
the others — pushing on to Baltimore on 
foot to procure assistance. The other 
man would remain with the women. 
For a couple of miles the lad had held 
out bravely, and then caved in, sick 
and dizzy, and the old gentleman had 
been compelled to leave him sitting on 
the roadside and come on alone. 

The news passed from mouth to 
mouth and the fever of the populace 
burned higher with every repetition. 
Posses of citizens took horse and set 
forth to scour the country in all direc- 
tions in search of the brigands, while a 
special relief party, with carriages and a 
physician, repaired to the scene of the 
outrage. 

When the body of poor Anthony 
Brice passed through the city the tu- 
mult became widespread. It was not 
only that he had been a faithful public 
servant and foully done to death in the 
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discharge of his duty, but that his was 
the second murder committed by the 
mail-robbers within a relatively short 
space of time. In the face of such 
events no citizen could feel secure or 
confident that death lurked not for him 
also behind some wall or thicket out- 
side the city limits. They followed the 
carriage containing the remains in 
crowds ; the men with stern lips and 
lowering brows and the women excited 
and tearful. Death from the same 
source had, for the moment, lifted the 
stage-driver in public pity and interest 
to the side of the murdered prelate. 

The Quakeress was taken at once to 
her friends, and Hilary, by her own re- 
quest, straight to the convent of the 
Sacred Heart. She could not face pub- 
lic curiosity — more, she would • not. 
The convent, removed from worldly 
gossip, would be for her a refuge of 
silence for many hours to come. News 
from the outside penetrated so slowly 
that it might even bo days before the 
excitement of the city should make it- 
self felt among the nuns. She gave a 
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note for Father Cuthbert to the doctor, 
begging him to leave it at the Indian 
Queen with directions for its delivery 
on the arrival of the priest. 

When the convent gates closed be- 
hind her, Hilary felt as though, for a 
brief space at least, a nameless horror 
had been shut out. She advanced to 
meet Sister Eunice, who was hurrying 
down the walk to welcome her, with 
the faltering yet eager steps of a child, 
footsore and weary, returning to her 
home. So ill did she look, so haggard 
and forlorn, that the good sister could 
not repress a start and exclamation of 
dismay as the girl threw back her veil. 

^' My child ! you have been ill ! You 
are ill now, and the traveling and loss 
of rest have been too much for you. 
Give me that heavy cloak and let me 
help you into a place where you can lie 
down and rest. In his letter to our 
superior, Father Cuthbert did not 
mention that you had been ill. Ah ! 
but men so seldom remember to be 
explicit." 

How familiar it sounded — the com- 
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f orting voice, the petting ways ! When 
she had lived among them and Sister 
Eunice, whose specialty was nursing, 
had cosseted her in ailments, she had 
often been impatient and called it 
^^fussiness," ungratefully keeping out 
of the kind sister's way. She yielded 
to it willingly enough now, and let Sis- 
ter Eunice slip an arm around her and 
lead her up to the pure little chamber 
set apart for guests. She had never 
slept in that room, although she knew 
it well, and her eyes rested longingly 
on the cool pillows of the white bed. 
She was not sleepy — like the remorseful 
Thane, she felt, that sleep had been 
murdered — but she was weary and fain 
would rest. 

Sister Eunice divined her desire 
with the intuition of a born nurse, and 
got her into a loose robe of flannel, 
such as the novices wore, and made her 
lie down, prattling the while gently, 
in a soothing sort of way, like the twit- 
tering of a wren. And Hilary submit- 
ted, glad to be still, to be away from 
the outside world and with innocent 
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Sister Eunice in a place set apart from 
suffering and crime. 

After awhile the gentle Mother Su- 
perior, herself, came and gave the girl 
a loving welcome, and Anice, her friend, 
who was to be Sister Marie by and by, 
was allowed to leave her tasks for the 
day and devote herself to Hilary. After 
Hilary had rested, the two girls wan- 
dered about their old haunts and talked 
over their school-days, and Anice's 
vocation. Later they knelt together at 
the vesper service in the convent chapel, 
Hilary, through everything, conscious 
of a strange duality of being — a sense of 
holding apart from something which 
lay still in her mind like a stunned ani- 
mal, but liable to recover vigor at any 
moment and spring on her. She talked 
little and only of things connected 
with the convent— her pleasure in be- 
ing there again and interest in the life. 
She inquired about old schoolmates, 
even those she did not like, and dwelt 
wistfully on the past days among them. 
She did not tell herself that she would 
not think — would not remember — she 
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simply held thought and memory back, 
as one might hold a door against an in- 
truder, exerting strength in the effort 
despite the premonition that it would 
be useless, that the dreaded thing must 
enter. 

The good sisters thought the girl 
changed, quieter, less demonstrative, 
but that they attributed to bodily 
weakness or fatigue, and soon after 
vespers they sent her to bed, with 
Anice for a companion, to read or sing 
her to sleep. 

Meanwhile, the city was astir. No 
clew to the brigands had been discov- 
ered, but the people en masse held them- 
selves as a detective force ready to 
pounce on any and every suggestion 
and develop it into a theory. And 
everywhere, in the houses, the markets 
and on the streets, but one topic was 
mooted, one interest felt. 

In the afternoon of that same day, 
Father Cuthbert presented himself at 
the Indian Queen and inquired for 
Hilary. He had followed her, accord- 
ing to promise, as speedily as possible. 
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Her note delivered by the landlord, ap- 
peared to reassure him, for after read- 
ing it he drew a long breath of relief 
and stepped outside to make arrange- 
ments for a special messenger to ride 
the following day with a letter to Mrs. 
Sylvan. Mails just then were subject 
of profound distrust. This business 
completed, he took his way down-town, 
without returning into the inn for the 
customary gossip. He had already 
heard the story of the robbery from 
more than one source, and having as- 
sured himself of Hilary's safety, had 
matter on hand of more importance 
than comment on the events or even 
indignation over it. 

^^ Father Cuthbert seemed in a 
hurry," a bystander remarked to the 
landlord. ^^He hadn't a word to say 
to anybody, and that's odd for him. 
He is usually ready enough to talk." 

The men were standing together in 
the bar of the Indian Queen. The 
landlord smiled. 

"When the bishop was killed the 
priests swore high and swore low that 
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they'd fetch his murderers to justice or 
know the reason why," he observed; 
''and they've been on the trail for 
montlis and not a blessed scalp yet. 
More'n that ; here's more killing done 
right under their noses. They've 
bragged a sight, the priests have, and 
not one bit keener than the regular 
force have they proved themselves. It's 
mortifying. And I reckon Father 
Cuthbcrt feels sore about it." 

'' It's odd, too, the priests being baf- 
fled so long," the other man returned. 
'' They've got sources of information 
oth( r folks can't get at, and they ought 
to have done better. I made sure they'd 
have run the foxes to earth in no 
time." 

'' Native foxes know how to double." 

The tone of the landlord was sug- 
gestive. 

A surprised looked flashed into the 
other man's eyes ; a new thought had 
been presented. 

''I allowed 'twas given up for truth 
that the jay -hawks swooped over from 
Virginia," he expostulated. ''You 
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don't think they belong to this com- 
munity in sooth ? " 

The landlord nodded. 

^'This commnnity or nigh at hand," 
he averred, sententiously. "That's 
the reason they've escaped detection so 
long. I'll warrant me that gang's com- 
posed of men none dream of suspect- 
ing — men bom and raised about here. 
It's the legitimate conclusion when the 
thing's looked at all around. Those 
fellows have proved to be the devil's 
own for cunning, and so far, have 
doubled on the priests every time. 
Strangers couldn't be so well in- 
formed. Not but what, in the long 
run, I'll back the church to win." 

He nodded again and squared him- 
self, feeling that his argument dis- 
played acumen. And, in truth, his con- 
clusion did, for, even as the men talked. 
Father Cuthbert was closeted with the 
mayor of the city, with whom he laid 
certain information derived from the 
wife of the man to whose death-bed he 
had been summoned, which resulted in 
the immediate issue of warrants of 
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arrest and the appointment of a special 
force to assist the sheriff in carrying 
them into effect. 

And, early the following day, the city 
rang with the news of the arrest of 
Miles Derrick and Rufus Jasper on the 
charge of complicity in mail robbery 
and murder, with the additional intelli- 
gence that the men had been brought 
in under cover of night and lodged 
in Baltimore city jail. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The preliminary examinations took 
place at once, and sufficient evidence 
was brought forward to cause the men 
to be committed for trial. No bail was 
offered, nor, indeed, was the subject of 
bail mooted. The accusation was too 
grave and the state of public feeling in 
the matter too intense. 

The excitement in the city knew no 
bounds. The fact that the accused men 
were by birth and belongings removed 
from the class which usually supplies 
criminals of the baser sort whetted 
popular interest to an edge, and, at the 
same time, cut it into factions. Men 
talked of little else, and comment, con- 
jecture and conclusion germinated and 
grew apace. Particularly was this the 
case about the Court House, among 
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men in authority. The Derrick and 
Jasper antecedents were tracked back 
to the settlement of the country and 
beyond. It was remembered and ad- 
duced against Derrick that one of his 
ancestors had been a regicide, a man 
high in the councils of Cromwell and 
lusty in denunciation of the king ; 
while against Jasper was cited the 
newer ignominy that his people had 
held to the king against the conmaon- 
wealth in the American revolution. 
Then somebody rediscovered the fact 
that one of the men had Hebrew blood, 
and gave the same in explanation, re- 
ceiving, as was his due, manifold snubs 
from people impatient of theories and 
rampant for definite information. 

The evidence on which the men had 
been committed had been purely cir- 
cumstantial. That a special term of 
court would be called for the case 
seemed probable, but some among the 
people had no power to await orderly 
developments. Their excitement clam- 
ored for certainty, and certainty with- 
out delay. After nightfall, a party of 
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men assembled by twos and threes in 
the office of the superintendent of the 
jail. Their curiosity had seeded into 
determination. 

The family of the ill-fated stage- 
driver lived in Havre-de-Grace, and a 
messenger had been dispatched to them, 
but, pending the arrival of instructions, 
the corpse had been taken from the 
undertaker's to St. Peter's Church, 
where it lay before the high altar, and 
where masses were being said for the 
repose of the poor fellow's soul at the 
expense of the congregation. During 
the day many visitors passed in and 
out, pausing beside the coffin with piti- 
ful or curious comments and glances, 
moved by the morbid impulse which 
draws Ufe to view and speculate over 
the voiceless evidence of a baffling and 
omnipresent problem. Towards even- 
ing the people ceased to come, and 
after vespers the church was deserted 
by all save its silent occupant and an 
equally silent priest who watched beside 
the altar. 

In a room of the priest's house Father 
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Cuthbert sat in company with Father 
Mathias, the confessor of the Sylvan 
family, a rotund, harmless old man, 
with a receding chin and placid feeble- 
ness of expression which counterfeited 
benevolence sufficiently well to pass 
muster for it. The men had been dis- 
cussing the arrests and Father Mathias 
had presented a point of view which 
caused his colleague trouble. And the 
more because a premonition of it had 
lain in his own mind for hours ere 
the discourse of Father Mathias actual- 
ized it. 

'^Are you sure an engagement 
exists ? " 

The strong face of the younger priest 
was grave to severity and his tone was 
coercive. 

" As sure as a man can be of a thing 
he gets second-hand," Father Mathias 
answered. '' Old Jasper himself is my ' 
authority. I was there a good deal 
during his sickness, for the old man is 
a good son of the church in spite of his 
eccentricity. The young man was from 
home. A report of his nephew's atten- 
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tions to Hilary Sylvan had reached 
Jasper and he seemed vastly pleased 
about it. Wanted to know if such 
rumors were widespread and called 
Eufus a sly dog. He has told me since 
then that the young fellow had spoken 
openly of the matter to him. A formal 
demand for Mrs. Sylvan's consent was 
in contemplation." 

" And Hilary ? " 

Father Cuthbert's tone was troubled. 

^^ Loves him as her own soul," the 
other priest made answer. ^^That I 
know from many observations. Hers 
is a nature which gives without grudg- 
ing and recalls not. My heart misgives 
me for the child." 

The soft eyes of the old man filled 

and his weak chin quivered. Since her 

first confession, when she had assumed 

all the responsibility of it and dictated 

her own penance, the girl had been a 

favorite with him. She required of him 

no support and never did things which 

made him uncomfortably conscious 

of being derelict in spiritual duty. He 

complained of her sometimes and called 
9 
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her headstrong, but he did not really 
wish her different. A penitent who 
can hold up her own weight so as to be 
much credit and little trouble to her 
confessor is apt to hold a first mortgage 
on his affections. 

Father Cuthbert also loved the girj, 
but for far other reasons. He had 
loved her mother —not as a priest loves 
a penitent, but as a man loves a 
woman. That had been before he had 
taken vows, or indeed had thought of 
becoming a celibate. Hilary's face was 
the face of her mother in many of 
its expressions, and as he looked at the 
girl sometimes the thought would cross 
the austere mind of the priest that had 
life been differently ordered she might 
have been his own daughter. He 
watched over her in a distant, self-con- 
tained way, and now that anguish was 
in store for her, of a kind more poign- 
ant than had fallen even within his own 
experience, his heart was heavy and 
almost he repented him of the part he 
had taken. True, necessity had thrust 
a stern duty upon him ; but — Hilary's 
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face, drawn and white with pain, rose 
up before him with a look in the eyes 
that made him wince. 

He went over the affair in his mind, 
trying to put himself in her place and 
making out the best case he could for 
her lover, for her sake. In this he 
was helped by the knowledge he pos- 
sessed of Jasper's innocence of all com- 
plicity in the murder of Bishop At- 
water. This fact fonned a pivotal 
point in the priest's thought and he 
worked from it, and back to it. It 
took all personal animosity out of the 
matter, and allowed him to reason 
about it without prejudice. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The summons at the store had come 
to him from the wife of a man named 
Trot Jenkins, and the messenger had 
urged haste. He had ridden hard, but 
had reached the house too late for ante- 
mortem ecclesiastical offices of any sort. 
The man had lain on his bed in extremis, 
all jx>wer merged into the last physical 
contest. His wife, watching beside 
him, tearless and strained, had looked 
at the priest with compelling eyes, the 
shadow of coming bereavement already 
on her face. What matter that his life 
had been wild and reckless — that he was 
a criminal, an outlaw ? He had been a 
good man to her — she loved him — and 
his soul was passing into the Infinite 
unshriven. 

Under the compulsion of her look. 
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Father Cuthbert had bent over the 
dying man, speaking to him, urging 
him to give some sign of sentience. 
But it was already too late. The con- 
sciousness to which he sought to address 
himself was torpid, the lips to which 
he would have laid the crucifix were 
breathless. Even as he spoke the mys- 
terious change had taken place. 

Then the woman, an emotional creat- 
ure, passionate and unreasonable, had 
broken down and cast herself upon the 
body, crying out in her agony and 
mingling with her wild hopelessness of 
woe strange accusations. He was dead 
—her man— dead in his sins and in dan- 
ger of hell-fire ! What hope was there 
for an unconfessed soul? Would the 
saints trouble themselves for the un- 
shriven ? And those who had helped to 
send him to hell — who had tempted 
him with money and the hope of more 
money. All these still lived, and so 
had hope of confession ; hope of absolu- 
tion. The priests would comfort them 
on their death-beds,, would minister 
with the Host and with promises of 
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saintly intercession. They would be 
permitted to come then — the holy men 
who had been kept away from her 
man until his soul had gone its way sin- 
burdened. 

But it should not be ! Hell-fire should 
not burn for one alone ! In his delir- 
ium her husband had told her many 
things. It was to prevent his telling 
them to others that they had watched, 
so that when at last she had contrived 
her message to the priest it had been 
unavailing. 

Then the priest had drawn from her 
an indictment of such gravity that it 
had made imperative the steps which 
now, for Hilary's sake, were, in part, 
causing him sore disquiet. For Derrick 
he had little or no feeling. He was not 
even a Catholic. Let him take his 
chance with the indictment and make 
such fight as he should be able. But 
for Jasper — ah ! that was a different 
affair on many accounts. If only he 
could be sure that the young man was 
guiltless of this murder and of that 
more hideously brutal crime which he 
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himself had denounced in the parlor of 
the tavern at Havre-de-Grace. Jasper 
had had no hand in the killing of Bishop 
Atwater. Of that he — Father Cuth- 
bert — stood to acquit him. If only he 
could acquit him of these other crimes ! 
Eobbery was bad, but murder double- 
dyed the matter. If only he could as- 
sure himself of Jasper's innocence of 
blood, without having to await the 
developments of the trial, something 
might be done to save the boy, at least 
from the gallows. The meditations of 
the priest were cut short by the en- 
trance of Brother Anselm, the watcher 
from the church. Old Father Mathias, 
wearying of silence, had withdrawn, 
leaving his colleague alone. 

Brother Anselm cautiously closed the 
door and advanced into the room. His 
thin face wore a look of surprise and 
his eyes were eager and inquisitive. 

" They've come for it," he announced. 

Father Cuthbert stared. " Come for 
what ? " he demanded. " What are you 
talking about ? " 

" Come for the body — Brice's corpse. 
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They've got an order to remove it. 
They sent me to tell you — to ask you to 
come." 

'^ Who are they ? I don't understand. 
Is it some of Brice's people ? " 

^'No. They're City men. They've 
brought a wagon, and promise to return 
the corpse. They only want it for a 
little while. They've authority, they 
say." 

Father Cuthbert sprang to his feet 
and hurried out, followed closely by the 
brother, who had no mind to lose any 
of the excitement. In the church they 
found three men — prominent citizens — 
standing by the coffin. They seemed to 
be awaiting some one, and as Father 
Cuthbert entered from the sacristy they 
advanced to meet him. For many 
moments the party talked earnestly, 
the laymen appearing to urge some 
measure which, at first, the churchman 
opposed, but to which he finally 
yielded. 

It was a strange thing, that which 
they proposed — a revival of the supersti- 
tion of the dark ages which was well- 
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nigh incredible. And yet it was done 
by enlightened men with deliberation, 
with intention. They proposed to sub- 
ject the accused men to the '^ blood 
ordeal." 

On arrival at the jail, the body was 
taken at once to a room which had been 
hastily prepared for the scene. The 
walls were draped with black, and 
black covered the table whereon the 
dead man was to be laid. Dim tapers 
glimmered here and there, intensifying 
the gloom and causing the shadows 
which lurked in corners to assume men- 
acing proportions and goblin-like ag- 
gressiveness. Filled with tense excite- 
ment, the men lifted the body from its 
coffin, and stripped it to the waist. The 
bullet wound and the gashes where the 
knife had entered showed with cruel 
distinctness on the naked breast. There 
was no blood, but about each wound a 
purplish circle, like a dark bruise, con- 
trasted with the livid pallor of the 
surrounding flesh. In the uncertain 
light, the dead face took on an added 
ghastliness. The masked watchers fell 
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back into the darkness and shuddered 
as they gazed. 

A large screen, placed so that it could 
readily be passed, concealed the table 
from the sight of persons entering the 
room. When all was in readiness the 
question arose which man should first 
be subjected to the test and it was pro- 
I)osed that lots should be cast. This 
was done, and the lot fell to Rufus 
Jasper. 

As the turnkey left the room a ter- 
rible excitement fell on the waiting men, 
which increased momentarily, in waves. 
This ordeal, which had seemed simple 
in contemplation, was awful in act- 
uality. They hearkened to the reced- 
ing footsteps, straining their ears to 
follow, as huntsmen will strain to catch 
the vanishing sounds of the chase. To 
their tense imaginations the face of the 
dead man took on an accusative expres- 
sion. After moments, which seemed 
hours, a cell door closed and the foot- 
steps sounded again — doubled this time. 
Involuntarily they counted the.? ap- 
proach. Nearer, nearer still — at the 
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door now — it opened, and then closed, 
and the prisoner was in the room. 
Another step and the screen was 
passed. 

Jasper's face, colorless at all times, 
looked pallid, his eyes wandered, with 
a strange restlessness, his shoulders 
slouched, as though he had sat long in 
a cramped position. His gaze en- 
countered the figure laid out on the 
table and his brows swept together, 
concentrating his vision, and his glance, 
alert and purposeful now, seemed to 
thrust aside the obscurity and take in 
the significance of the scene. His tall 
form erected itself, his shoulders 
squared, his nostrils dilated and quiv- 
ered, and he threw back his head with 
the gesture of a mettled steed who 
feels the spur. 

From out of the semi-darkness, a 
stern voice commanded : '' Place your 
hand on the breast of the corpse ! " 

An instant of intensity, and then the 
accused man, with his head held high 
and his lips set in a hard line, advanced 
unhesitatingly to the table and laid 
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his broad hand down, full and square, 
on the breast of the murdered man. 

In the silence which followed, each 
man's pulse sounded in his ears like the 
rushing of waters, full and tumultuous. 
The priest, trembling iti every limb, 
bent forward and strained his eyes. 
His apprehension was terrible ; his 
blood ran thin and cold in his veins. 

Jasper removed his hand and stepped 
backward, a smile of scorn and triumph 
playing over his face like sheet light- 
ning. His self-appointed judges pressed 
forward, starting out of the darkness 
like executioners in some weird inquisi- 
tion. The breast of the dead man was 
as it had been — white, with the pur- 
plish gashes. There was no blood, nor 
sign of bleeding. The ordeal had been 
barren of results ; the dead had given 
no testimony, nor had the living 
quailed. 

Father Cuthbert leaned against the 
wall ; his breath came and went in long 
sighs, partly of relief, partly of spent 
excitement. His thought turned to 
Hilary with a rush of tenderness, a 
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rush of thankfulness. He did not 
notice when Jasper was removed from 
the room, nor did he evince any interest 
in the repetition of the ordeal, which 
Derrick also stood unmoved and passed 
scathless, as far as testimony of blood 
was concerned. 

The night's work, strange, uncanny 
as it had been, might to the other men 
seem to leave matters pretty much as it 
had found them, but with Father Cuth- 
bert the case was different. As he 
passed out from the jail into the silence 
of the sleeping city, his stern face had 
softened in line and expression, and in 
his eyes was the steadfastness of a 
merciful resolve. 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

A SPECIAL term of court was called 
and the trial was set for the middle of 
June. There was, at first, among the 
hot-bloods, some talk of lynching, but it 
ultimated in nothing. An intimation 
of the ordeal to which the accused men 
had been subjected got abroad and 
forced the public mind into an unaccus- 
tomed attitude. Men were startled and 
in many cases revolted at that which 
seemed a needless brutaUty. The point 
of view, somehow, seemed shifted, and 
the commonwealth to stand committed 
to forbearance and a greater effort for 
justice and right judgment. In Amer- 
ica the thing which had been done was 
without precedent, and, by many, it was 
openly censured. It created a pause in 
animosity, followed by a slow settling 
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down into patience to await results and 
a determination to secure, as far as 
might be, an unprejudiced legal issue. 

The morning following the ordeal. 
Father Cuthbert visited the Convent of 
the Sacred Heart. He wanted to have 
a talk with the Mother Superior, and 
also to see Hilary. The Superior came 
to him first and he took her into his 
confidence sufficiently to secure a col- 
league. Intelligence must penetrate 
even convent walls, and he wished 
Hilary spared all gossip and inquiry. 
The child would have a hard enough 
time ere all was done, without being 
subjected to the harassment of curi- 
osity. Neither of the women had been 
required to appear at the preliminary 
examination, but, that both would be 
summoned for the trial, he knew well. 
The thought of it for Hilary sickened 
him. 

When the girl came to him in the 
convent parlor, the Mother Superior 
withdrew, leaving them alone together. 
There was no outside talk, no leading 
up to the subject ; earnestness forbids 
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circumlocution. After relieving her 
anxiety in regard to her grandmother, 
Father Cuthbert brought the robbery 
to the front at once, speaking of the 
accusation which had been made, the 
manner of it, and the results which 
had followed. Everything was set be- 
fore her, plainly, truthfully, and as far 
as the priest had cognizance of it. 
Then, with the tender consideration a 
father might exhibit for a child, he 
showed her what grounds there were 
for hope — not of her lover's innocence 
at all points, but of his extenuation 
from the more hideous of the charges. 
Hilary listened quietly, her tearless 
eyes fixed on his face with a dumb 
pathos which stirred the man's heart 
under the priest's cassock. When he 
described the ordeal, a look of sympa- 
thetic realization of the horror of the 
scene quivered over her face, searing it 
to deader whiteness, and she shrank, 
as if from pain. Father Cuthbert's ex- 
ultation in the fact that Jasper had 
stood the test unmoved, and his eager- 
ness in bringing forward his own knowl- 
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edge of her lover's exemption from 
participation in the killing of Bishop 
Atwater pressed on her as the murmur- 
ing of a multitude might press on a 
consciousness benumbed by paralysis — 
as a thing heard heedlessly. She list- 
ened, her brain mechanically recording 
impressions which would slip into place 
later. She did not want to think, to 
'compare, to differentiate or apportion. 
What she wanted to do was to decide 
and act — and to win from the priest a 
promise of co-operation in event of need. 
She spoke no word yet, and the look in 
her eyes was of an intention, a decision 
half-formulated. 

The priest wondered, but forbore to 
question. To him it seemed that her 
faculties were torpid, that pain had 
stupefied her. It puzzled him for a 
moment, this dumbness, and then he 
recollected himself. With some nat- 
ures the instinct for reserve is omni- 
present ; pride stands sentinel at the 
door of the sanctuary and none may 
pass unchallenged. Hilary was a proud 

woman — a strong-willed woman. He 
10 
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recognized the fact and, being a man, 
and cast in the same mold , was vaguely 
dissatisfied with it. His sympathy 
yearned over her ; his interest surround- 
ed her and her reserve chilled him. To 
his thought she appeared to hold her- 
self aloof, to be striving to reach con- 
clusions alone. He turned to leave the 
room. 

Hilary rose from her chair and laid* 
a detaining hand upon his arm. Her 
eyes sought his, mutely questioning. 
It came to him as a revelation that he 
had misjudged her ; that her calmness 
was but the officer's command over his 
subalterns. Some urgent need, as yet 
beyond his knowledge, was holding her 
together. He waited. 

The girl knew his past — her grand- 
mother, in an outburst of garrulity, 
had revealed the sentiment of long-ago, 
making of it a pretty love story to 
interest the child of the woman who 
had been its heroine. And Hilary had 
hearkened to it, as a maiden will ever 
hearken to tales of love, with eager- 
ness, touched in this case with a sense 
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of personal relation. It flashed back on 
her now like an inspiration, and she 
blessed the indiscretion of age which 
had brought it to her knowledge. 
Women are one-ideaed, and therefore 
cruel : when absorbed in a personal 
issue, they are incapable of more than 
a single view, are blind for the time 
to recognition of rights or claims out- 
side of their own. Hilary, being a 
woman, obeyed her impulse, and strove 
to bring the priest in touch with her 
pain by laying her hand on that old- 
time pain of his. 

"You loved my mother," she said, 
looking at him with level eyes. " You 
loved her as I — as he — . " She faltered, 
and then hastily went on. " You must 
help me. There is something I must 
do — a step I must take to prevent a 
terrible thing. No one can help me but 
you — none else must know. May I 
trust you ? Will you aid me — for my 
mother's sake ? " 

The priest bowed his head in assent. 
"For your mother's sake — yes," he 
answered. 
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Could he deny her when she looked 
at him with her mother's eyes ? Is not 
a priest a man ? If a heart be of worth 
does it not remain flesh, no matter what 
may be the cut of a man's garments ? 

When he questioned her as to what 
she would have him do, Hilary put him 
off. She wanted an hour, she said, in 
which to think and decide ultimately. 
He must give her that, and then come 
to her in the convent chapel. That 
which she had to say must be spoken 
in the confessional. 

Instead of returning to her own room 
after quitting Father Cuthbert, Hilary 
went straight to the chapel. It would 
be deserted at this hour, and her con- 
vent breeding had grafted on a natu- 
rally religious disposition the habit of 
solitary prayer and meditation. Me- 
chanically she saluted the Host and 
passed on to a little alcove, in which 
was the altar of the Virgin. The light 
streamed softly in through stained 
glass, and made segmented splashes of 
color on the white altar-cloth, and the 
prayer-cushions placed ready for wor- 
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shipers. The tapers, alight on the 
altar, seemed wan and dun, like faith 
that bums only in the intellect. 

Hilary seated herself in a comer and 
bent her head down on her folded arms. 
She wanted to shut out all save thought, 
and the semi-conscious appeal which 
her presence in that place meant to her. 
She could not put her appeal into 
words — the emergency was too great 
for language. God must see her heart 
and help her. It was for that she had 
come. The associations of the place 
comforted and strengthened her. She 
felt it was good to be there. God was 
tender and of great mercy. In the 
supreme agony He had remembered 
the claims gf human affection. In her 
intensity she did not separate God from 
Christ, as the formula of her creed 
demanded ; nor did she think of the 
Virgin as an intercessor. She was a 
strong-natured woman, prone to self- 
help and constitutionally averse to in- 
direction. With all her strength she 
believed in a beneficent Power, of 
strength greater than her own, and 
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to that her soul turned, as a plant to 
the sun. God would help her to help 
the man she loved — to help him body 
and soul. That was what she wanted 
— body and soul both. Time will not 
content true love ; it must have eter- 
nity, as well, for its manifestations. 

The question of degree in her lover's 
guilt did not obtrude itself, nor did the 
effort to realize his temptation, to find 
excuses for him and apportion the 
blame to others. These were forces 
which love would muster into line for 
the spiritual battle which would be 
inevitable when this overwhelming 
material emergency should be passed. 
Just now, this last pressed closest, 
usurping thought for the present. In 
the life of the flesh the things of the 
flesh claim most instant attention. 

Death threatened her lover in its 
most infamous shape. And threat- 
ened him with most hideous menace 
through her. Knowledge had been 
thrust upon her — deliberately, brutally 
and of malice prepense. Knowledge 
which would be drawn from her should 
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she be placed upon the witness stand. 
This was the horror lurking within her 
consciousness ready to spring upon her ! 
For hours she had watched it creeping, 
tiger-like, closer and closer with each 
moment that sped. Father Cuthbert 
had spoken of hope, of many extenuat- 
ing circumstances, of the almost impos- 
sibility of identification, of the popular 
craving for definite information which 
had ultimated in the '^ blood-ordeal." 
The public might be made to distrust 
circumstantial evidence, the jury might 
be moved to mercy — there was a 
chance, or would be, but for her. 

Her anger burned against Derrick — 
burned hotly. She would not be the 
tool of his vengeance. The hideous 
part he had thrust upon her she would 
not play. He had planned that the 
hands which had clasped his rival in 
love should place a halter about his 
neck ; that the lips that had kissed him 
should speak his death sentence. It 
should not be. She would show him 
that love is strong ; that love is om- 
nipotent ; that its mission is to save, to 
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uplift, to regenerate. That the thing" 
bom of God partakes of His divinity. 
Her love should be a shield for the man 
she loved, not the engine of his destruc- 
tion. 

There would be no hope from Derrick, 
that she knew. His expression as he 
bade her look to herself had been mer- 
ciless ; his gesture as he reined back his 
horse that night had been pregnant 
with malignity. He would contrive 
that she should be made to tell the thing 
she knew. To force her lips to speak 
Jasper's sentence, he would hesitate at 
nothing — not even at sharing Jasper's 
fate. 

She turned the subject this way and 
that, looking at it on all sides. Duties, 
responsibilities to others and to herself 
pressed on her. Many of them seemed 
irreconcilable, but with all her strength 
she sought to approximate— to seek the 
best way out of her terrible dilemma, 
the way least undutiful to the woman, 
stricken in years, who had been to her 
as a mother, the way least displeasing 
in the eyes of God and most fruitful in 
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hope for the man she loved. The path 
in which she should set her feet must 
be trodden to the end. There could 
be no turning nor shadow of turning. 

The colored patches had shifted their 
position and lay along the aisle and 
half-way across a heavy curtain which 
concealed a door close at hand. Hilary 
lifted her head and glanced about. 
The place was restful and suggestive 
— the perfume of incense lingered in 
the atmosphere like a thought of 
prayer. The great clock, in the corri- 
dor outside, chimed the hour. The girl 
counted the strokes, beating with her 
hand unconsciously against her knee. 
They seemed a knell. 

Then she rose, drew aside the curtain 
and entered the confessional. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

The time set for the special term of 
court rapidly approached, the interven- 
ing days to some of those concerned 
seeming to shut together like a tele- 
scope, so closely did the trial appear to 
follow on the heels of the commitment. 
No more arrests had been made. The 
band had been composed of six men, 
that was a well established fact. Of 
these, two were in the grasp of the 
law, and a third — the husband of the 
woman who had made the accu- 
sation — had passed beyond the reach 
of an earthly tribunal. The public 
were satisfied, and small concern was 
taken as to the identity of the three 
remaining men. They had been but 
tools in the hands of a keener intelli- 
gence, and it was generally felt that, in 
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securing the leader, the band had been 
rendered for all time innocuous. That 
Miles Derrick was the redoubtable 
^^ jay-hawk " in person, was universally 
believed and public indignation burned 
hot against him. Evidence of an over- 
whelming character had been amassed 
and his conviction was almost a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

As the trial approached, a curious 
change of attitude in the public mind 
towards Jasper was noticeable. An 
influence, subtle, intangible, yet in- 
tensely permeating, was at work in his 
favor. The fact that the priests them- 
selves could exonerate him from com- 
plicity in the killing of Bishop Atwater 
was circulated, and, also, the additional 
fact that, at the time of that other 
brutal outrage in Cecil County, he had 
been away in Virginia. The power to 
establish an alibi in these two instances 
was set against the woman's accusation 
and caused judgment to hold an even 
balance. Then, too, old Mr. Jasper 
rallied to the support of his nephew 
with a thoroughness, which to those 
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acquainted with only one phase of his 
character, appeared marvelous. The 
best counsel that money and influence 
could command was secured for the 
prisoner and the old gentleman came, 
himself, to Baltimore to lend his coun- 
tenance and support. 

The arrest had not been made at 
Toddington. Eufus Jasper, with his 
man Solon in attendance, had been at 
Havre-de-Grace, and it was there that 
the officers of the law had found him. 
In the excitement none noticed that 
the negro slipped away, and, when the 
examination of young Jasper's rooms 
revealed no evidence against him, it 
was taken as a hopeful sign and much 
capital was made of it. There are few 
things at which a man will hesitate for 
the preservation of his name, and the 
recognition of negroes in no light save 
that of chattel property was sometimes 
a great convenience. 

A fortnight before the trial the 
attorney for the commonwealth re- 
ceived an anonymous communication 
urging him to take steps to make the 
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appearance of Miss Hilary Sylvan at 
the forthcoming trial a certainty. She 
was in possession of information — so 
the letter stated — the suppression of 
which would defeat the ends of justice. 
The point was pressed with such insist- 
ence that, despite his natural dis- 
trust of an anonymous statement, the 
lawyer went in person to the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart to require the de- 
tention of the young lady in the city 
and her production on the witness 
stand. 

It then transpired that Hilary had 
quitted the convent two days after the 
'' blood-ordeal," ostensibly to return 
to the protection of her grandmother. 
This was all which the Mother Superior 
knew, or could be made to disclose ; nor 
could more satisfaction be gleaned from 
Mrs. Sylvan. That lady affirmed that 
her granddaughter had never returned 
to her roof, nor had she seen her since 
the morning of her ill-starred journey. 
More definite information could not be 
obtained, either then or afterward, al- 
though the impression was gathered 
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that Mrs. Sylvan was devoid of all anx- 
iety in regard to her grandchild. As 
far as the outer world was concerned 
Hilary Sylvan had vanished, as a bird 
of the air whose flitting leaves no trace. 

And in default of her evidence or any 
other of a conclusive nature, the case 
of the State of Maryland vs, Eufus 
Jasper ended in acquittal. 

As Jasper left the court-room a le- 
gally acquitted but morally condemned 
man, the glance of his whilom confeder- 
ate followed him with such undisguised 
malevolence that it attracted attention. 
It was as though a crouched panther had 
been balked of his spring. 

Outside, people shrank away as 
Jasper passed them, and no hand was 
outstretched, no eye beamed congratu- 
lation. They were satisfied that he 
should go free, but unwilling to lend 
him countenance. It was Father Cuth- 
bert who pressed forward to his side, 
regardless of averted looks, and, pass- 
ing an arm through his, led the released 
man away to the priests' house of St, 
Peter's Church. 
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The men talked long and earnestly, 
not only as priest to penitent, but as 
man to man, and Father Cuthbert laid 
bare the sacrifice of a woman's heart, 
reverently, tenderly, as a man will lift 
the veil of a sanctuary. He made no 
mention of Hilary's present abode — nor 
did Jasper make inquiry — it would only 
be a temporary arrangement, and after 
all this trouble and comment should 
have slipped exhausted into the past, 
she would return to the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart where she would enter at 
once upon her novitiate. This was 
what she had done — in exchange for her 
lover's life, and for the chance for re- 
pentance and atonement, which added 
years might bring, she had bartered 
every hope of human love, fruition and 
gladness which the future might hold 
for her. 

And yet, because of the inexorable 
justice of her nature, which must found 
everything on truth, she would not seem 
to condone his past — only to suggest 
trust and hope in his future in the way 
which, to her, appeared the best. Through 
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the hand of the priest she returned to 
Jasper the case which contained the 
beautiful dragon-fly he had given her 
— it was no this, nor hers ; but folded 
together with it, only in a separate 
envelope, was a tress of her own dark 
hair, and a tiny crucifix of silver. 

With his broad shoulders bowed 
and his face hidden on his folded arms 
Jasper heard the story of that which 
his love had done for him ; heard it with 
an emotion which he shamed not to 
show, nor the other man to witness. 
When the little package was tendered 
him, he lifted up his head and, with 
steady hands, separated the evidence of 
sin from the tokens of hope and for- 
giveness. There must be restitution of 
the one, he knew ; the other he placed 
in his breast. 

And when, later, he quitted the pres- 
ence of the priest, his bearing was that 
of a man who has registered a vow 
which every fiber of manhood within 
him will force him to fulfill. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

There is little more to tell. After 
the execution of Miles Derrick tranquil- 
lity settled upon the country-side, and 
for years there were no more mail-rob- 
beries. The exploits of the redoubtable 
^'jay-hawks" faded in public memory 
and bade fair, in time, to lapse into 
local tradition. 

Old Mrs. Sylvan lived for several 

years after the events just narrated, 

and during that period she was visited 

constantly by a sweet-faced nun whom 

the old servants would persist in calling 

^^Miss Hilary," in spite of her repeated 

assertions that she was now Sister 

Dolores. And towards the last, when 

it became evident that the old lady 

must soon enter into rest, the rules of 

the convent were so far relaxed that 
11 
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Sister Dolores returned to her old home 
and remained until the end. 

When the old lady's will was read it 
was found that the Sylvan property 
would pass entire into the possession of 
the church. At this little wonder was 
expressed, for the devotion of the 
Sylvan family to the Catholic faith was 
a fact well-known, and it seemed the 
natural disposition to be made of an 
estate, the heir to which had taken 
vows. 

But people did not regard it as quite 
so much the inevitable sequence when, 
at the death of old Mr. Jasper, Tod- 
dington followed the Sylvan property 
into ecclesiastical holding. True, old 
Jasper had bequeathed the estate with- 
out reserve to that wild nephew of his 
who had given so much trouble to all 
l)elonging to him and then gone away 
to the far southwest. That which ex- 
cited surprise was that it should be the 
act of this same Eufus Jasper which 
conveyed the estate of Toddington, 
with all its appurtenances (save and 
except the negro Solon whose freedom 
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was secured to him) by deed of gift to 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart. The 
Jaspers were an unaccountable race, 
alternately thrifty and prodigal, the 
outcome of an admixture of blood un- 
usual enough to set at defiance the 
rules ordinarily applied to human 
conduct. 

More than ever was this view sus- 
tained when, many years after, the tid- 
ings came that Eufus Jasper had died 
the death of a hero side by side with 
Travis, Bowie and Crocket in the ter- 
rible siege of the Alamo. Amid their 
comments on the strangeness of the 
Jasper blood, men would pause in ad- 
miration and declare that the old name 
had been rehabilitated. 

And in the convent chapel a woman 
knelt before the altar and prayed 
softly. 

THE END. 
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